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The World at Play 


The Day.—‘“The hour is at 
hand for a great resurgence of 
the community spirit and its 
translation into community ac- 
tion. .. . It is an ageofthe 
employment of constructive 
rather than repressive meas- 
ures in the progress of so- 
ciety."—From the Twelfth An- 
nual Report of the Community 
Service Council of Canada 

Moribund.—“The great ques- 
tion as to whether the dead 
still live continues to occupy 
the front of the national stage. 
But the real question ought 
to be, Will the dead people 
we see all about us ever come 
to life before they pass over? 
The world is full of people 
in all stages of mental dissolu- 
tion.”—From Life, June 24, 
1920 

Governor Cox’s Praise of 
Golf.—“Several hundred men 
and women were on hand at 
the Dayton Country Club to- 
night when Governor Cox, 
fulfilling a promise made some 
time ago, spoke at the close 
of a golf tourney. When the 
Democratic candidate arrived 
he was greeted with cheer 


after cheer. Although he had 
planned to speak very briefly, 
the ovation given him seemed 
to stir him and, after his in- 
troduction by Lee Warren 
James, President of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Gov- 
ernor said: 

‘Golf is not by any means 
a rich man’s game. There 
was a time when it was, per- 
haps, but now, what with day- 
light saving and other things 
the office worker can get out 
and play from nine to eighteen 
holes before dark comes on 
and after a day’s work. IJ 
really think that every com- 
munity should have a municipal 
golf course, and men of large 
means should contribute to this 
end. 

‘Why I’ve got so now 
that I can judge a man’s 
physical condition better by 
the sort of game he plays 
than I could if I were feeling 
his pulse. The great thing 
about golf, too, is that it 
takes a man out into the 
country, and when he gets 
out there he begins to want 
to own his own home, and 
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that’s a hobby of mine—see- 
ing that people get out into 
the country and own their 
own homes—for that is some- 
thing that goes to stimulate 
and strengthen patriotism.’ ”— 
The New York Times 

French Minister of Ath- 
letics.—According to the Bos- 
ton Herald of June 27, France, 
as the result of the lessons 
learned through the war, now 
has a minister of athletics in 
the person of M. J. L. Breton. 
Under Monsieur Breton a 
committee of athletic authori- 
ties is employed to devise 
plans for future work. 

Beautifying the Rural 
School Grounds.—The follow- 
ing suggestion comes from 
Miss Nina B. Lamkin, State 
Director Community Recrea- 
tion and Dramatics, Michigan 
Community Council Commis- 
sion: 

“Sometimes the rural school 
ground is a rather desolate 
looking place. There is no 
spot where beauty is more ap- 
propriate and where it would 
be more of a continued bless- 
ing than right in the rural 
school yard. 

“What are some of the 
things we might start with? 

“There are large quantities 
of sumac which make gor- 
geous screens of color near 
the building, or against the 
fence. There are vines that 
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will climb above windows and 
doors if you will give them a 
chance. There are little trees 
very near you in the woods 
that would be glad to live in 
the school grounds with the 
boys and girls. There are 
ferns for shady corners, and 
early spring flowers that are 
eager to grow and blossom 
for your pleasure. It is an 
easy thing to do. It is fun to 
do it, so why not make the 
school yard a bit of beauty for 
you and for those who follow 
you? Go out into the woods 
and fields for gifts—there is 
an abundance of all the beauty 
with which to deck your 
school home. Resolve that 
every school yard shall be a 
home for the birds—a shady 
corner for playing children—a 
place for our outdoor plays 
and celebrations—and a bless- 
ing which all shall enjoy.” 
In the School as Well as 
on the Playground.—In many 
places where the public school 
system does not include either 
calisthenic or rhythmic work 
the municipal recreation de- 
partment has an opportunity 
not always fully realized. The 
Parks and Playground De- 
partment of Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, besides carry- 
ing on a full playground 
program has been instru- 
mental in developing a lively 
interest among the grade chil- 
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dren of the schools in that 
community. 

Folk dancing was _ intro- 
duced into four white and 
three colored grade _ schools 
during the past year. At the 
end of three months the Par- 
ent Teachers’ Association 
asked for a demonstration and 
three phases were presented 
by three different sizes of chil- 
dren. On this occasion the 
supervisor gave a talk on the 
origin and development of 
folk-lore. The _ interested 
mothers and school faculty 
heartily endorsed the work so 
that it was continued through- 
out the year. In the spring 
another folk dance demonstra- 
tion was given. On Educa- 
tional Day at the local county 
fair an exhibition of calis- 
thenics as carried out in the 
schools was given before the 
grand-stand by one thousand 
children. The grade school 
baseball league has been an- 
other source of enjoyment to 
the pupils as well as a way 
of encouraging clean sport. 
Basket ball was also intro- 
duced and a league formed. 

Not content with the phys- 
ical education and game work 
the Parks and Playground 
Department has encouraged 
choral work in the colored 
schools. A colored choir for 
the singing of negro spirituals 
has helped in developing a 


finer expression of this par- 
ticular kind of melody among 
the younger colored people. A 
boys’ brigade started at one 
of the colored schools has 
proved especially popular 
among the older students and 
they are being trained also to 
lead in calisthenic exercises. 
In connection with the play- 
grounds Winston-Salem has 
fostered a varied program 
with as great a success as in 
the schools. Swimming for 
all ages, boxing, hike clubs 
for Saturday and holiday out- 
ings, community singing on 
various occasions, volley ball, 
a Junior police system for as- 
sistance on the grounds, story- 
telling under the direction of 
six young women volunteers, 
and regular home visitation 
by the supervisors are some 
of the outstanding features. 
A Unique Playground.— 
Alexander Harwick, Super- 
visor of Playgrounds, Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania, writes: 
“Upon the completion of 
the Penn Street Bridge cross- 
ing the Schuylkill River at 
Reading, Pennsylvania, the 
question at once arose how 
to best utilize the spaces un- 
der the bridge between the 
piers. It was thought by 
many that they should be used 
as a public market, a place 
where the farmers might dis- 
play their wares. The great 
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need of a playground in that 
part of the city was pointed 
out and they were dedicated 
to the use of the children. 

“The arches have a width 
of 46 feet 6 inches, a length 
of 79 feet 4 inches, and vary 
in height from 12 feet to 
about 24 feet. The upper 
arch on account of its low ceil- 
ing was not suitable for 
play purposes and contains 
toilets for the exclusive use 
of the playground children. 
The second arch has a cement 
floor and is reserved for girls 
and smaller children. The 
third arch, also with a cement 
floor, contains a basket ball 
court, volley ball court and 
indoor baseball diamond and 
is the boys’ arch. The lower 
arch is surfaced with fine 
screenings and contains the 
following apparatus: 8 seat 
large swing outfit, giant 
stride, sliding board, 6 board 
see-saw and large sand box. 

“The arches are open on 
the north and south ends and 
on the hottest days are the 
coolest spots in town. Rainy 
days do not affect them. 
In fact children come from a 
distance to play there on rainy 
days. 

“The City and County are 
now building another cement 
bridge across the Schuylkill 
and it is hoped that the arches 
of this structure will be avail- 
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able for playground pur- 
poses.” 

To the Swimming Hole by 
Automobile.—The lack of a 
swimming pool on the East 
Hampton, New York, Play- 
ground is not proving an un- 
surmountable’ difficulty to 
teaching the children of the 
playground to swim. 

Through the courtesy of the 
town officials a large auto 
truck accommodating fifty or 
more children has been placed, 
once a week, at the disposal of 
the playground authorities and 
the children are taken to a 
nearby beach where an after- 
noon is devoted to swimming 
classes. As the grounds about 
the beach may be used as a 
playground the occasion 
serves aS a most enjoyable 
picnic. 

Company Baseball Teams.— 
General Electric Company of 
Schenectady, New York, has 
organized as its chief recrea- 
tion activity thirty baseball 
nines, divided into three ten 
team leagues. These teams rep- 
resent different departments 
and play on a regular sched- 
ule. The winners of the lea- 
gues will play a final series for 
the Company Championship 
for the season of 1920. All 
games are played with free ad- 
mission after working hours 
or on Saturday afternoons. A 
large number of men are 
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playing ball on an amateur 
basis instead of an all-star 
team playing on a semi-pro- 
fessional basis. 

Flint Community Pageant. 
—On the occasion of the 
opening of Kearsley Park in 
Flint, Michigan, fifty thousand 
people witnessed a commun- 
ity pageant, written and di- 
rected by Miss Nina B. Lam- 
kin for the Michigan Com- 
munity Council Commission 
and E. G. Vordenberg repre- 
senting the Flint Community 
Council. 

An Ancient Field Day for 
Modern Girls—Under the au- 
spices of the Girls’ Activities 
Committee of Boston Com- 
munity Service composed of 
representatives of all the or- 
ganizations in the city con- 
ducting activities for girls 
there was held on June 26th a 
unique field day. 

The field day and its events 
were patterned after the an- 
cient tournaments and jousts 
of King Arthur’s time. The 
contests were known as “free 
and friendly jousts.” The 
tournament was presided over 
by the Archbishop of Fair 
Play. In his court were Sir 
Good-fellowship, Sir Friendly- 
feeling, Good Friar Get-to- 
gether and many other 
knights and esquires. In the 
Court of Honor the knights 
were the representatives of the 


different girls’ organizations, 
all in costume. There were 
heralds, buglers and retainers. 
The setting was ideal as the 
field day was held on the 
grounds of the Perkins Insti- 
tute for the Blind. The build- 
ings which make up the insti- 
tute are medieval in architec- 
ture and the grounds wonder- 
fully beautiful. The field 
where the tournament was 
held made the best possible 
setting and it was possible 
to hold the entire day’s pro- 
gram in this one large area. 
The Court of Honor was built 
around a tree at the center 
and back which commanded a 
view of the whole field and at 
the same time afforded a 
shady and delightful spot. 
The tournament opened 
with a grand procession led by 
the Archbishop of Fairplay 
and his acolytes followed by 
the entire assemblage of about 
500 young girls and women. 
The representative of each 
organization marched in cos- 
tume at the head of her group 
with pennants flying. It was 
a wonderful sight to see this 
long procession marching 
around the field, each repre- 
sentative finally taking her 
place in the Court of Honor. 
Each event was announced 
by a fanfare of trumpets and 
the contestants dashed on the 
field in true medieval fashion. 
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Many events went on in all 
parts of the field at the same 
time; strolling storytellers in 
costume added much to the 
entertainment. The formal 
program consisted of inter- 
pretative and folk dancing by 
different groups. The Girl 
Scouts gave exhibitions of 
drill and signal service and the 
program ended with a beau- 
tiful ceremonial given by the 
Camp Fire Girls, followed by 
a community sing. 

Music in the Art Museum. 
—A suggestion for a novel use 
of art museums indirectly in- 
creasing interest in exhibits 
lies in the plan followed in 
1920 by the Museum of Fine 
Arts of Boston. 

Two concerts for which 
no admission was charged 
were given in the spring of 
1920—one by musicians se- 
lected from the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the other by 
the Harvard Glee Club. “The 
performers stationed them- 
selves,” says Morris Gray in 
the June, 1920, Museum of 
Fine Arts Bulletin, “in the 
Tapestry Gallery on the first 
evening and in the Rotunda 
on the second, in order to try 
out where _ performances 
should be given in order to 
reach best a large audience in 
the various nearby exhibition 
rooms and corridors. While 


the performances could not be 
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satisfactorily heard in the 
most outlying places, they 
were heard well in the others. 
Perhaps a still better place 
will be found by further ex- 
periment. 

“The Trustees feel that they 
have no right to appropriate 
for concerts funds which they 
have received for the purposes 
for which they incorporated, 
namely, for the acquisition and 
exhibition of works of art and 
for education in the fine arts. 
They feel that they can use 
only funds received for the 
specific object. They have 
been fortunate in obtaining a 
large part of what is neces- 
sary for this year from people 
who believe in the wisdom of 
the policy. 

“The policy of having con- 
certs has, of course, its critics 
and antagonists, but on the 
whole seems to be very gen- 
erally approved. Certainly 
the Trustees were greatly sur- 
prised and gratified at the at- 
tendance; over 2,000 at the 
first performance and over 
2,800 at the second. With the 
large building, with the envi- 
ronment of the works of art 
hanging on the walls, and 
with the informality of the 
seating, the Trustees hope that 
they are in a position where 
they can render an additional 
and individual service to the 
public without corresponding 
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expense, and perhaps also 
awaken a larger interest in 
the exhibitions.” 

Community Music.—An at- 
tractive little volume is now 
ready, giving suggestions for 
developing community sing- 
ing, choruses, orchestras and 
other forms of community 
music. The introduction by 
P, W. Dykema, gives the key- 
note of the work: “Those 
who have compiled this book- 
let are not trying to dictate 
any set plan of action; they 
are studying conditions. They 
have but one object, which 
is the very object which was 
widely approved during war 
times—making music an ef- 
fective social instrument for 
producing finer Americans. 
Now, as then, music is to 
them a means, not an end. 

. This illuminating book- 
let gives their best thought 
up to the present time. As 
they see more wisely, as new 
conditions arise in our social 
fabric which demand different 
musical treatment, this 
pamphlet will be revised. As 
the book now stands, it is 
worthy the serious considera- 
tion of all who love America, 
who love music, and who wish 
to see America served through 
music.” 

“Visualizing Citizenship.”— 
The report recently issued by 
the Municipal Reference Lib- 


rary of the City of New York, 
deals with the possibilities 
which lie in the use of the mo- 
tion picture in popularizing 
state and municipal activities, 
in conducting health cam- 
paigns, in presenting the at- 
traction of camp life and out- 
door sports, and in making 
clear to the public the work of 
governmental and private or- 
ganizations. 

A subject list of motion pic- 
ture films on Americanism, 
Child Welfare, City Planning, 
Community Development, Ed- 
ucation, Employment, Health 
and Hygiene, Parks and Rec- 
reation, and other subjects, 
with information regarding 
the securing of the films, adds 
much to the practical value of 
this booklet. 

Copies may be secured from 
the Reference Library, 512 
Municipal Building, New 
York City, at 15c each. 

Goodyear Industrial Uni- 
versity—The wonderful new 
building erected by the Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany for the use of its em- 
ployees opened its doors May 
first. Seven floors offer every 
possible facility for mental 
and physical recreation and de- 
velopment — gymnasium, thea- 
tre, club and class rooms, 
laboratories and moving pic- 
ture rooms. The cafeteria on 
the sixth floor boasts a model 
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kitchen in which may be pre- 
pared a simple lunch or a 
banquet for 8000. The In- 
dustrial University has an en- 
rollment of 5700 and a faculty 
of 117. Thirty-five thousand 
employees and company of- 
ficials are served by the new 
structure. 

Play for Preachers.—Union 
Theological Seminary, in New 
York City, has established a 
new department of recreation. 
Students will be taught how 
to lead play and games and 
conduct recreation activities 
in their churches. 

Better Billiards—The Na- 
tional Billiard Advisory Board 
is endeavoring to organize 
players and proprietors by 
States for the purpose of rais- 
ing the standards of the game. 
It is hoped to educate the 
players to demand wholesome 
surroundings and to suppress 
gambling so that proprietors 
violating the law will be put 
out of business by the players 
themselves. 

New Course in Richmond 
School of Social Work.—Next 
September the School of So- 
cial Work and Public Health 
of Richmond, Virginia, will 
offer for the first time in its 
history a course in recreation 
and physical education. The 
courses offered will include: 
Child Study, Principles of 


Physical Education, Industrial 
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Relations, School and Play- 
ground Games, Folk Games 
and Folk Dancing, Gymnas- 
tics and Team Games, Story- 
telling and Dramatics, Hand- 
work, Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, 
Church Work with Boys and 
Girls, Swimming, Community 
Music, First Aid, Community 
Organization, Publicity and 
Financing; Executive Work, 
and Rural Problems. 

Assignments for practical 
work are made to community 
centers, playgrounds, settle- 
ments, industrial centers, or- 
phanages, institutions, and 
other suitable agencies in 
Richmond. 

The announcement of this 
course will be welcomed by 
all who appreciate the need 
for leadership along commun- 
ity recreation lines. 

Veteran Worker Makes 
Change.— Charles Howard 
Mills, after fifteen years in 
recreation and boys’ club work 
in San Francisco, Oakland, 
Los Angeles, Chicago, Grand 
Rapids and Kansas City, has 
taken a position with the 
Pathé Exchange, Inc, New 
York City, to work in their 
educational department. 

The strength of the recrea- 
tion movement is in the long 
periods of service which some 
of the veterans have given. 
Mr. Mills considers his pres- 
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ent position still within the 
general recreation field. 

July Sports in Australia.—It 
seems strange to think of 
snow sports going on in the 
summer but it is in July that 
the Kosciusko Club of Aus- 
tralia holds its annual car- 
nival. From all the states of 
the island the club members 
gather to celebrate the event 
on what are considered by 
many to be the finest skiing 
grounds in the world. Al- 
though the Hotel Kosciusko 
is fifty miles from the rail- 
road its trophy hung corridors 
attest the fact that com- 
petitors for the men’s and 
women’s championships dis- 
regard distance, and suggest 
that hosts of other interested 
winter sportsmen have taken 
the enjoyable motor ride 
through the foothills to the 
Kosciusko plateau. 

The skiing courses imme- 
diately about the hotel, like 
those farther up the moun- 
tains, are ideal. This season 
the Piper’s Creek snow fields 
have been particularly popular 
and numerous picnic parties 
have sallied forth from the hc- 
tel for a day among these 
hills. Lunch is carried in ruck 
sacks by the men of the party 
and almost invariably consists 
of fresh chops to be grilled 
over a wood fire. Picnic ex- 
cursions are held by the racing 


men a few days before the car- 
nival to get them into shape for 
the long distance races. These 
excursions often take place over 
the route to Betts camp—a 
journey covering seventeen 
miles which can be comfortably 
accomplished in a day. 

The Kosciusko Alpine Club 
came into existence in 1909 
with its chief object the en- 
couragement of winter sport 
in Australia. Its grounds are 
not yet well known partly be- 
cause their merits as a skiing 
place have only recently been 
discovered. Percy Hunter, 
the club’s president makes 
this statement about the fu- 
ture of the grounds: “I be- 
lieve the Kosciusko snowfields 
opened up by the New South 
Wales Government have no 
superior as skiing grounds on 
the face of the earth. At pres- 
ent they are served by one 
government hotel with two 
annexes; but I can see the 
day when the smoke of a 
score of great caravanseries 
will rise along the range from 
Kosciusko to Kiandra. I can 
see a railroad running along 
the valley of the Eucumbene 
with spurs into the hills, tap- 
ping incomparable snowfields 
at a dozen points; and the day 
is not far distant when air- 
planes will take us from Syd- 
ney to the snow in two or 
three hours.” 
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Geo. W. Perkins—His Contribution to the 
Recreation Movement 


“Play for grown people is recreation—the renewal of life. 
For children it is growth, the gaining of life.” 

In this statement Joseph Lee, president of Community Serv- 
ice (Incorporated) and of the Playground and Recreation As- 
sociation of America, expresses his idea of play and of the value 
of play. One can well imagine George W. Perkins, late president 
of the Palisades Interstate Park Commission, vigorously nodding 
his head in approval of Mr. Lee’s statement, as he turned from 
his desk where he might have been putting the finishing touches 
to one of his many recreational schemes for the park, or where he 
had just jotted down a brand new plan for the children or for 
the grown-ups there. For it was George W. Perkins whose un- 
tiring energy made possible one of the greatest public playgrounds 
in the world, the Palisades Interstate Park. 

Mr. Perkins was born in Chicago fifty-eight years ago. He 
received the usual public school training in that city and without 
further educational preparation, started out upon a career which 
finally associated him in the eyes of the knowing public, with such 
men as Theodore Roosevelt and J. P. Morgan. In 1903 he 
became vice-president of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, in whose Chicago office he had had his start. At this 
time he was also a partner in the banking firm of Morgan and 
Company, and held the directorship of several great business cor- 
porations. 

He never allowed his commercial interests, however, to ab- 
sorb his time to the exclusion of what we might term his bivo- 
cation—the recreational welfare of the public. With his leader- 
ship in the many well known business corporations, was combined 
his active direction of or membership upon such committees as 
the New York Botanical Garden, the New York Science and His- 
toric Preservative Society and finally—the Palisades Interstate 
Park Commission. When he retired from the task of money- 
making—several years before he had reached the half-century 
mark—he resigned all of his active business connections with the 
exception of his membership upon the boards of the United States 
Steel and the International Harvester corporations because he had 
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initiated many of the welfare and profit sharing policies of these 
great bodies, and was vitally interested in their development. 


The Creation of | Twenty-five years ago, when we were all 
a Palisades In- more or less imbued with the spirit of con- 
erstate Park 3 iJ- 

Commission servation—when we were beginning to wake up 
to the fact that our American forest expanses were being an- 
nihilated with dangerous rapidity, a group of public-spirited citi- 
zens looked toward the Palisades and realized that within a very 
few years these towering forest-topped sentinels would no longer 
fringe the shores of th Hudson. These men went to the legis- 
lature of the State of New Jersey, and put through a petition for 
the reservation of this section, first, as a military fortification and 
later, as a natural park. Five years later, the Palisades Inter- 
state Park Commission was created and Theodore Roosevelt, then 
governor of the State of New York, knowing Mr. Perkins’ in- 
terest in such matters, appointed the latter president of the com- 
mission. Mr. Perkins served actively as head of this unpaid 
group of American benefactors, until his death on June 18th of 
this year—a service of just twenty years. 

Through the work of this commission, and more especially 
through George \W. Perkins’ unceasing energy and indomitable 
courage, the Palisades have not only been preserved, but have been 
made invitingly available for all our leisure time hours. Quarry- 
ing for commercial purposes has been outlawed, and by January 
ist, 1921, all such operations must definitely cease with the bounds 
of the interstate park. 

What indomitable courage was required on the part of Mr. 
Perkins and the commission, may be glimpsed from a photograph 
of a vast unconquered stretch of rock and stubble in the Bear 
Mountain section of the park. Mr. Perkins must have had many 
uncertain moments after he had launched the project of turning 
this wilderness into an asset. One of his friends said of him: 
“Whenever he met a conflict he overcame it by taking all the 
responsibility on his own shoulders and then letting the com- 
mittee assume such part of it as they were not afraid of.” 

His use of New York’s first appropriation to the Commission— 
$10,000—was characteristic. He obtained an option on the quarry 
which was doing most of the work of demolition. When this 
had been satisfactorily acquired, he set about raising further sums 
of money through his own efforts. He secured over $100,000 from 
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J. Pierpont Morgan, provisional to a further state appropriation 
which he also secured. 

By the time the original aim of the Commission had been 

accomplished—the preservation of the Palisades—Mr. Perkins’ 
dream of a recreational park along the shore of the cliffs began 
to look as though it might become a reality. He continued to 
raise large sums of money among his friends, some of whose gifts 
were contingent upon like appropriations from the state of New 
Jersey or New York. Mrs. E. H. Harriman has been a most 
generous donor, giving at one time about 100 acres of land and 
one million dollars. At the time of Mr. Perkins’ death he was 
carrying on his third private campaign for funds, although he had 
already secured sufficient money to develop a park system which 
now extends over an area of nearly 40,000 acres. 
“The idea of a park in which to stroll for 
an hour or so during pleasant weather is wholly 
inconsistent with my ideals of park development. 
A park should minister twenty-four hours a day and as many 
days in the week and as many weeks in the year as possible, to 
the practical wants of the people.” 

The ideal embodied in this statement of Mr. Perkins had been 
very fully realized before his death, though not fully enough to 
satisfy his insatiable zeal. He had but very recently secured two 
steamships as gifts to the public and his last letter to the executive 
force of the park ordered the development of one of these as a 
pleasure boat to carry mothers with children up and down the 
Hudson for a price hardly in excess of trolley fare. Another 
recent development is his rest stations for mothers, where nurses 
care for the little ones when mothers spend the day in the park. 
Provision was also made this last season for tenement mothers, for 
working boys and girls, for undernourished youngsters and for 
the crippled and the blind. 

But the parks facilities are not limited to the use of mothers 
and children. Every conceivable thing has been done to make it 
accessible and usable for the entire public. 

Roads, trails, lakes, docks, beaches, water and sanitary sys- 
tems, playgrounds, picnic groves, boats, pavilions, camps and camp 
sites have been constructed, and restaurants and steamer and 
motor transportation provided. State roads have been built, or 
are now in construction, through almost impenetrable places, mak- 
ing the park accessible to motorists and pedestrians as well. 


24-Hour-a-Day- 
Park 
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As Mr. Perkins’ plans for the recreation 
Bear Mountain —_— system began to develop, he resolved that com- 
saa mercial concessions should have no place within 
the park, and his plans therefore included the operation of a res- 
taurant at the lowest possible prices.* Bear Mountain Inn is 
situated at the foot of the mountain, overlooking the Hudson. 
Three types of service have been instituted—the automobile dining 
room service, the park dining room with its simple service at less 
cost, and the cafeteria. So great has been the week-end patronage 
of the Inn within the last year, that a very large force of workers 
has to be retained. In order to utilize the services of this force 
during week days, a system of serving hot meals at cost price to 
the camps within the park has been developed, and although some 
of the camps are seventeen miles away, the heat retaining vessels 
make service to them just as satisfactory as to the nearer camps. 
“It is here,” said Mr. Edward M. Barrows, in speaking of the 
inn, “that we recognize a characteristic piece of Mr. Perkins’ exec- 
utive genius and practical ideas.” 
Largest Camping According to a recent directory issued by 
Ground in the Mr. Edward F. Brown, superintendent of the 
World camp department, sixty-five organization camps 
are located within the limits of the park for the 1920 summer sea- 
son. Aside from these—which comprise Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
American Guard, Y. W. C. A., Y. M. H\ A., Charitable organiza- 
tions and Church groups encampments—are hundreds of individual 
campers, to whom permits are issued at a nominal charge. This 
has proved a boon to thousands of city dwellers to whom a vaca- 


tion in the woods would be too expensive under other circum- 


stances. 

When Community Service (Incorporated) 
Camp for Disa- — took up the recreational problem of the dis- 
bled Service Men . . 

abled federal vocational students, Mr. Wilbur, 
under whose direction this work is now being carried on, rec- 
ognized at once the great need of providing vacations and vacation 
facilities for these men. After he had been successful in secur- 
ing a two weeks’ vacation with pay for every vocational student 
who wished to take advantage of it, Mr. Wilbur turned to Mr. 


*The commission operated on the theory that expenses can be 
tremendously decreased by maintaining a force of workers able to pro- 
duce most of the needed material—from the raw state to the finished 
product. 
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Perkins’ commission as a positive: solution of his camp problem. 
The commission at once offered to set aside a portion of the 
Brooks Lake section of the park for these boys, and since June, 
they have been going up to Brooks Lake in groups of one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty for two weeks each, their only expense 
being that of $5.00 a week for meals. 

Another point which is worth emphasis, is 
A Tribute to; that Mr. Perkins has made his gigantic play- 
Mr. Perkins 

ground not only a 24 hour-a-day park, but a 
365 days-a-year play space. Campers apply for permits as early 
as February, and the snow topped hills and ice covered lakes 
beckon alluringly to the more hardy spirits. 

The following extract is quoted from the 
An All Year Park minutes of a joint meeting of the New York and 

New Jersey Palisades Interstate Park Commis- 
sioners held on June 25th of this year. 

“Mr. Perkins combined the ideal and the practical to a re- 
markable degree. The Palisades Parks, although the most im- 
portant, was only one of many schemes which he wisely conceived 
and as wisely executed in the public interest. He is worthy of all 
the tributes that are being paid to his memory, but the Palisades 
Interstate Park will stand as his monument—grander and more 
enduring than any which could be fashioned by the hand of 


9 


man. 


Where City and Nation Unite to Act as 
Summer Hosts* 


Municipal Camps in National Forests 
Artuur H. CarHart 


The advent of the auto argonaut has brought a new develop- 
ment to many towns throughout the country. This is the munic- 
ipal camping ground so often encountered in the towns and cities 
of the West. Whole families take to the road, equipped with the 
old reliable family car, a tent, air mattresses or camp cots, and 
cooking utensils, and live the life of the gasoline gypsy while lit- 
erally “seeing America” at first-hand. 


* Courtesy of American City Magazine 
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Recognizing that the traveler by auto is a good friend to have, 
many towns have done much to help him along his way. Municipal 
auto camps have been established in communities along great 
trunk roads of the country, where one may find many conven- 
iences and in reality be the guest of the town in which he makes 
his over-night stop. Generally, good water, sanitary arrangements, 
fuel, fireplaces, a place to pitch tent and another to park a 
car are offered to the city’s guest in camp. 

Truly the towns through which these auto tourists pass have 
found that a municipal camp is a good thing. Each year sees 
more camps built. They are a good advertisement and they make 
friends. Further, they actually bring money to the town, for the 
guest at the municipal camp must have gasoline, tires, oil, picture 
post-cards, pancake flour, auto veils, goggles, candy, chewing gum, 
cigars, bolts, paint, overalls, and a multitude of other things. So, 
from many angles the establishment of a municipal camp is a 
good business proposition. 

Four Colorado towns have gone one _ step 
An Extension of farther. They have arranged for spots which are 
City Hospitality Gecignated as municipal camps, but which are 
located several hours’ drive from the community. In each case 
these are areas within the great National Forest playgrounds of 
the state and are near some of the most scenic spots of the region. 
There is an agreement between the city and the United States 
Forest Service in each case that this area shall be first utilized as 
a municipal camp and that the other uses that may arise in the 
area will be secondary to the camping use. 

True, anyone can go to a National Forest and camp as much 
as his heart desires. But in these camps the same idea is followed 
out that is found in the municipal camp areas within the city 
limits. A visitor is the guest of both the municipality and the United 
States Forest Service. Sanitary conveniences are installed, fire- 
places are built, sign-boards direct to places of interest and the 
next camp, and inviting trails lead to outlooks on the best scenery 
the region can offer. 

The Forest Camp Far in the cool depths of the canyon of the 
of Fort Collins, Cache la Poudre the city of Fort Collins has 
Colo. its camp, where vacationists are welcome as 
guests. By the camp flows the crystalline Poudre River, and the 
big, gamey trout for which the stream is famous may be seen on 
a sunny day in the cool, deep pools just at the edge of the rush- 
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ing current. The road leading to the camp passes many beautiful 
features of the canyon, and the scenery near the camp, while not 
the most awe-inspiring that may be found, is altogether satisfying. 
Gray Mountain, Tumbletop, Scarhead and Sheep Mountain all 
lift their heads above the tumbled mass of hills near the camp, 
and from their tops may be seen the snowy heads of the great 
Continental Divide. The canyon of the Poudre itself is beautiful, 
and many little side canyons offer delightful rambles. 

This whole area is being developed by the city of Fort Collins 
and the Forest Service. It is for the use of anyone who will come 
and stay. There is no fee for camping and there are no rules to 
follow except that care in protection of public health and in fire 
prevention must be practiced. This is the method in all the camps 
which are being developed after this plan in the forests of the 
state of Colorado by the Forest Service and municipalities. Fort 
Collins has one of the most attractive sites for a camp in the whole 
canyon. The city thus not only offers conveniences in the muni- 
cipal camp within the borders of the town, but also goes farther 
in affording another place in the mountains where the same guests 
may still enjoy the hospitality of the town. 


Lengueent’s Longmont, Colo., a thriving little city near 
Camp in the the mountains of the eastern slope of the 
Canyon Rockies, has codperated with the U. S. Forest 


Service in making attractive for visitors a spot in the scenic can- 
yon of the Middle St. Vrain. This is located at the end of about 
half a day’s drive through one of the most pleasing canyons of 
the whole Colorado National Forest. There is nothing spectacular 
about this canyon, but every foot of the way from its mouth to the 
camp-ground is pleasing to the traveler. This feature of the visit 
to the camp is worth all the time that can be given it. 

Near the camp are two lakes where fishing is good and streams 
in which trout play. The camp is a great open park, from which 
the craggy head of Mount Audubon may be seen, and a short day’s 
hike will take one to the Arapaho Glacier, the only glacier that is 
active in this section of the country. A waterfall is but a short 
walk from the camp, and by climbing over several interesting routes 
one may secure a splendid view of the great sweep of the Conti- 
nental Divide and the timbered slopes and high reaches of the Colo- 
rado National Forest. Longmont invites each motor car adventurer 
to be her guest in this splendid camp, where glacier, lake, river and 
crag will delight the lover of nature. 
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Whines Plitiabe In the picturesque canyon of the South 
Entertains Her Hardscrabble and within the frowning presence 
Motor Guests of Mount Rudolph lies the municipal camping 
ground of the city of Florence. Through the midst of the grounds 
dashes the laughing South Hardscrabble Creek, and if one is quiet, 
beaver may be watched working in the many ponds they have built 
near the camp. 

Like all the other municipal camps in Colorado’s National 
Forests, the Florence camp is easily reached over a good road. And 
like all the others too, the last part of the drive from the city is 
through a canyon, that of the South Hardscrabble. ‘When the camp 
is reached, there is plenty of room to park several hundred auto- 
mobiles on the grounds. 

The use of the grounds by local people has been very gratify- 
ing to those who backed the movement to have camps established 
here. On one day a group of 500 people visited the grounds to 
attend the dedication of the camp. On another day without any 
special exercises to attract, there were over 700 who used the camp 
and its facilities. 

The city of Pueblo has probably used its 
Pueblo’s Pictur- = camp more than any other of the four towns. 
seca dineanted This is natural, for Pueblo is the largest of the 
quartette. Many people came to picnic there last summer, and on 
one hot day over 700 autos went up the canyon to the camp. On 
a clear cool day in the latter part of October, over 40 auto loads 
went to this Pueblo camp to picnic, and the use during the rest 
of the season was equally great. 

This camp is in a picturesque canyon through which splashes 
a clear stream known as Squirrel Creek. At one place the 
stream tumbles down hundreds of feet in short jumps, and in the 
little distance of a quarter of a mile climbs down the side of a large 
hill. At the foot of this cascade is one of the camping groups of 
the area, and a short distance down stream there is a large spring 
of finest water where the other camp group of the Pueblo area may 
be found. Shelters, sanitaries, fireplaces, fuel and good water are 
found handy fo rthe camp’s guest. And the scenery should satisfy 
any lover of nature. 

During the coming year the camps of the Pueblo and Florence 
groups, which are both in the delightful Greenhorn Mountains, are 
going to be enlarged. The demand is so great and the opportunity 
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for getting these enlargements is so good that a great group of im- 
provements has been planned. 


What These This new movement is an innovation for the 
Cities HaveDone, cities of Colorado. The same opportunity is 
Others Can Do offered any other community which is near a 


National Forest. There was much favorable comment on these 
camps during the season of 1919, and the use has in every case 
merited the expenditure and effort put into the camp building. 

The real appeal to a municipality for this arrangement is that 
while the city may entertain her guests in an auto park near the 
edge of the town, unless there is some other place to which to send 
the visitors they soon move to the next stop, generally being the 
guests of the community only one night. Where one of the Na- 
tional Forest playgrounds has been developed by the town and 
the Forest Service in cooperation, there is a delightful camping 
place right in the midst of mountain scenery, near good fishing and 
the roughest kind of mountain climbing. The visitor coming to 
the city’s town camp can be sent to the mountain camp and there 
still be the guest of the municipality. The result is obvious. The 
tourist leaves the state with more vivid recollections of the hos- 
pitality of that town than of any other. He is likely to come back 
to this community which has not only played the host in the bor- 
ders of the town but has gone farther in hospitality and provided a 
place in the heart of the hills where the guest may still have reason 
to thank that town for its consideration and foresight. 

When the success that has attended this initial season in the 
municipal camps within Colorado’s National Forest playgrounds be- 
comes generally known, applications for areas of the same kind will 
be filed with the Forest Service from different parts of the coun- 
try. There is no charge for the ground, there is no lease, there is 
no transfer of the title, but the ground is set aside for the use of 
camping; and because that action follows the request of a certain 
town that town cooperates in the development and has a certain 
pride in sending tourist guests to the area. 

There is no geographical limit to this idea, for it is as big as 
the United States. These Forests extend from the southern part 
of Florida to the northernmost point of Minnesota, and from the 
east coast to the west coast. State forests are being created by 
wise legislatures, and municipal forests are found near many 
towns. There is no geographical limit to this idea, for it is as big 
as the country. 
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Parks and Playgrounds 


FREDERICK LAW OLMSTEAD in an article in the July number of the 
American Magazine of Art makes a plea for the beautification of 
the playground. 


“On the whole,” says Mr. Olmsted, “the necessary ingred- 
ients of a city playground do not tend to make it beautiful per- 
force, any more than a railroad bridge or a highway bridge is beau- 
tiful perforce. But anyone who has seen the beautiful tree-framed 
grassless plazas of the south of France and Italy and Spanish 
countries knows that the essential elements of a city playground of 
the most strictly athletic kind may be composed into an orderly 
whole that is far from devoid of beauty. 

“Why then are playgrounds so often dreary and positively 
ugly? Partly because attempts to make them otherwise are often 
ill-advised efforts to ornament them in a manner inconsistent with 
the hard conditions of their use, without intelligently facing the 
problems of how their very human users are likely to treat them, 
and of how protection and maintenance are to be given the vegeta- 
tion and other features relied upon to make them attractive. Per- 
haps more often it is because the idea of making them beautiful is 
not seriously entertained, any more than it is in most bridges. 

“Tt is one of the penalties we pay for specialized concentra- 
tion of purpose that the recognition of a utilitarian purpose as 
dominant in any enterprise tends to sink artistic considerations 
not merely to a secondary place, where they properly belong, but 
to complete neglect except as a futile afterthought. The play- 
ground maker, like the bridge engineer, is apt to be so intent upon 
utility and immediate economy as to be oblivious of the oppor- 
tunities for beauty inherent in his problem, and to be so little skilled 
in making artistic judgments that any efforts he does make in that 
direction are not only afterthoughts, leading to essays in ex- 
traneous ornament, but clumsy and bad of their kind. And the 
artist who specializes in the non-utilitarian or even in that which 
is primarily for beauty, is equally apt, on those occasions where 
he does have a chance to shape the design of a primarily utilitarian 
thing, to kick over the traces and show his lack of common sense 
by sacrificing utility and economy in his effort at beauty. 
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“And when we consider the status of the playground move- 
ment should we greatly blame the playground advocate’ In most 
of our cities the facilities for healthy, active outdoor play are so 
utterly inadequate, their importance to growing youth so enor- 
mous, the play areas and the funds for their development and main- 
tenance so meagerly forthcoming, that those who furnish the in- 
itiative in such matters and have set their hearts on doing all they 
can, feel under a compulsion to get the meager utmost of es- 
sentials for their purpose at any sacrifice of the less essential. If 
people are starving for any essential of life they cannot and will 
not give much thought to quality and the refinements of a well-bal- 
anced enjoyment until assured of quantity sufficient to relieve their 
starvation. This is as true in its small way of the need of play- 
grounds as it is in a large way of the need of adequate food and 
clothing and shelter and other primary necessities which moves the 
sincere Bolshevik to a reckless sacrifice of the finer things of 
civilization. 

“Those who appreciate the immense value of beauty in the 
scheme of human recreation must put their shoulders manfully to 
the wheel of general progress in securing a really adequate provi- 
sion for the more utilitarian forms of recreation, if I may use 
that term, in order that beauty may be secured as an incidental 
accompaniment thereof, and even that parks intended primarily 
for the enjoyment of beauty shall not be sacrificed to the urgent 
and more obvious appeal of non-esthetic recreation, and of utilities 
that lie beyond the field of recreation altogether. 

“Let us now consider in contrast to the playground, where 
beauty is a frankly secondary consideration (although an im- 
mensely important incident, as it is in life as a whole), let us 
consider certain kinds of parks where the enjoyment of beauty 
is the primary consideration, where exercise in the open air and 
other kinds of recreation are as accessory and incidental to this 
esthetic aim as is the enjoyment of beauty in connection with 
playgrounds proper. 

“This is peculiarly true of our larger parks, for the one great 
justification of a large park, with its interruption of streets and 
of the normal economic development of a city, with its large cost 
and its relative inaccessibility as compared with the same area 
divided among a number of small recreation grounds each close 
to the homes of the people it serves, lies in the fact that certain 
refreshing qualities of scenery of a sort pecularily valuable to 
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those who live in crowded cities are obtainable only in large 
parks. I want to impress upon you that this one sound justifica- 
tion of large parks is a purely esthetic one, that if they are to 
he justified at all it is only by adhering steadfastly to this purpose as 
the controlling one in all decisions affecting their design and 
management. 

“In discussing this subject of parks and playgrounds before 
the park superintendents of the country not long ago I empha- 
sized two important principles, principles much broader in their 
application than the entire subject of public recreation facilities. 
Both are sound, but either is apt to be misleading if the other is 
forgotten, because they are complementary to each other. The 
first principle is suggested by the saying about killing two birds 
with one stone. 

“If a given piece of public property can be used effectively for 
two or more purposes, it ought to be so used rather than withdraw 
a second piece of property from other use or forego the ac- 
complishment of one of the purposes. Thus it is better that school- 
houses should be used in the evening, for various worthy pur- 
poses for which they are adapted than that these worthy purposes 
should go unserved or that separate buildings should be erected 
and maintained at needless expense to serve them while the school- 
houses stand idle in the evening. Of course the use of the school- 
houses in the evening is not all clear gain. There is increased 
wear and tear, there are serious complications of janitor service, 
and there are other drawbacks which the school administration 
would be glad to avoid. But if these drawbacks mean only a 
somewhat increased expenditure of money and intelligent effort 
and do not in any essential way impair the quality or quantity of 
educational work done by the schools, the argument for the double 
use of the schoolhouses is unshakable. 

“And similarly a park meadow may in many cases be largely 
used for baseball and other games with so little reduction of its 
effectiveness in the landscape (even though the turf does become 
somewhat worn in spots) and so little reduction in the effectiveness 
of the baseball playing as compared with what it might be if 
played on costly separate playgrounds equipped exclusively for 
baseball, that the combination of playground and park becomes 
in these cases a thoroughly wise one. 

Kill two birds with one stone if you can, but don’t take too 
much chance of missing both in the attempt. For there is to be 
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borne in mind the complementary principle of which I spoke, 
a principle which is reflected in the saying that ‘you can’t have 
your cake and eat it too.’ 

“Let me illustrate by referring to the combined use of certain 
lands for park and water-supply purposes. Where water-supply 
is the prime purpose to be served in acquiring and developing a 
piece of land it is very often possible to secure incidentally im- 
portant means of public recreation of certain kinds at a very 
slight additional cost and with no impairment of the water-supply 
function whatever, thereby reducing the extent and cost of park 
facilities that need to be independently provided. Not infrequently 
land acquired and policed primarily for park purposes may serve 
incidentally to protect the purity of a water-supply, or may afford 
rights of way for water-works or sites for reservoirs, with little 
impairment of its park value or even with actual increase of park 
value, thus killing two birds with one stone again. On the other 
hand there are some combinations of park and water-works func- 
tions to attempt which would be like trying to have your cake and 
eat it. For the park department to establish a public swimming 
beach in the distributing reservoir of the city water supply would 
be such a case. No matter how much the people needed the swim- 
ming beach, and no matter what the cost of providing it else- 
where, this particular combination could never be justified. It 
might be possible and expedient in a given case to give up the 
use of a reservoir for waterworks purposes and convert it into 
a park lake containing a swimming beach; or it might be found 
expedient in another case to give up a long-established custom 
of using a certain natural park lake for swimming and boating 
and convert it into a reservoir. Either of these courses would be 
a deliberate transfer of a piece of property from the service of one 
function to the service of another. The city authorities 
would make up their minds whether it was best to eat 
the cake or to have it; whether to drink the water or 
swim in it; because it is obviously a case where an at- 
tempt to kill two birds with one stone would be foolish. 

“Now the application of all this to the question of playgrounds 
in parks is: first, that any combination of playground and park 
functions which, under given local conditions, can be worked out 
in practice without sacrificing the quality of the playground is 
desirable on the principle of killing two birds with one stone; and 
second, that where the sort of playground facilities desired are 
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incompatible with the kind of landscape beauty desired for park 
purposes, as is very frequently the case, there should not be a 
mere compromise, an attempt to eat the cake and have it. There 
ought rather to be a deliberate decision as to whether or not it 
will pay to exclude certain land from the park landscape as such 
and use it primarily for playground purposes. 

“As I have already indicated, playgrounds are as a rule more 
efficient in proportion to cost when they are scattered in numerous 
small recreation grounds near the people they are to serve rather 
than when they are associated with the larger parks; but there may 
be good arguments in favor of providing intensive playground 
facilities, in connection with large landscape parks. Whenever 
this is done, I believe it to be a wise policy to so design the layout 
that it will be perfectly evident to any intelligent observer that 
there are two distinct tracts of land, a playground and an adjacent 
landscape park, not a utilitarian and relatively unlovely play- 
ground im and forming an integral part of a landscape park. 

“Never put anything in a park primarily devoted to beauty 
of scenery which does not upon the whole contribute, directly or 
indirectly, to the public enjoyment of that particular kind of 
scenery. If for reasons which are clearly convincing, some such 
thing, incongruous with the scenery, must be placed on land which 
has been a part of such a park, there should be a definite decision 
to withdraw either a portion or the whole of the park from service 
as primarily a place of scenic beauty, and to denote the land so 
withdrawn primarily to the new; purpose, retaining only such 
beauty of scenery as is compatible with the efficient accomplish- 
ment of the new utilitarian ends; and such a change or purpose 
ought never to be made except for the most convincing reasons. 

“In most of the objects in the world beauty is, and ought to 
be, an absolutely incidental factor. We want as much beauty 
in these objects as possible, but only that sort and degree of beauty 
which is compatible with a high degree of utilitarian efficiency. 
This is clearly the case with playgrounds, just as it is with res- 
ervoirs or pumping stations or chairs and tables. Some things, 
however, are of value wholly or primarily for their beauty, and 
if they have any direct utilitarian value it is secondary and in- 
cidental. ‘This is the case with a painted landscape and with a 
landscape park or an ornamental garden. The extraordinary dif- 
ficulty of balancing artistic gain and loss in detail, and the mani- 
fest weighing of the scales in favor of the utilitarian side when- 
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ever this process is followed, make it important to segregate 
sharply from the vast majority of things those which belong to 
this latter class. The first question in regard to any one of these 
things, valuable primarily for their beauty, is—can we afford it? 
If not, we give it up; if it is portable we sell it to some one who 
can afford it; if it is real estate, like a landscape park, we either 
sell it or use it for something else in which the beauty-value is 
secondary to the use-value. If we cam afford it, we direct our 
efforts toward conserving and making available its beauty, and 





steadfastly refuse to use it for anything that will impair its ~ 


special kind of beauty. We don’t cut a hole in a beautiful paint- 
ing in order to let a stove-pipe through, merely because it is con- 
venient to use the painting as a wall covering at the point where 
we want to put the stove-pipe. We keep the painting intact, and 
if we can’t afford both we sell the painting and buy some wall- 
paper. 

“To sum up these rather vague remarks, I would say: First. 
make your playgrounds as shipshape and orderly and as attractive 
in appearance as you can—wherever they are placed. Second, com- 
bine them as far as practicable with facilities for other kinds of 
recreation not primarily dependent on the quality of the scenery; 
but still make that scenery as pleasant as you can without waste 
or loss of practical efficiency. Third, when dealing with any piece 
of park land the prime purpose of which is to give enjoyment by 
its beauty, do not on any account thrust into it a playground or 
any other so-called ‘improvement’ which will impair its peculiar 
and justifying kind of beauty.” 


The Bournville Estate, Birmingham, England 


“The object (of Bournville Estate) is declared to be the 
amelioration of the condition of the working-class and labouring 
population in and around Birmingham, and elsewhere in Great 
Britain, by the provision of improved dwellings, with gardens and 
open spaces to be enjoyed therewith.” 

The Bournville Estate, which lies about four miles from the 
center of Birmingham, England, and which is now a part of that 
city, had its inception in 1879, through the humanitarian efforts 
of Mr. George Cadbury. Mr. Cadbury is head of the firm of Cad- 
bury Brothers, Ltd., manufacturers of cocoa and chocolate. In 
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1879 the company moved from Birmingham and erected a new 
factory site on what is now known as the Bournville Estate. At 
the same time several cottages were built and occupied by some of 
the workmen, but the majority of employees had to commute from 
Birmingham, and it was the sordid living conditions of these city 
dwellers that so profoundly stirred Mr. Cadbury and resulted in his 
philanthropic venture—the garden village of Bournville. 

For over fifty years, Mr. Cadbury had taught a largely at- 
tended men’s Bible class, going into Birmingham for this purpose 
every Sunday morning at seven o’clock. In this way, and also as 
employer of several hundred working men, he came to know and 
to be vitally interested in the life histories of hundreds of these 
people—people housed in close, dirty, evil-smelling lanes and courts, 
deprived of fresh air and sunshine, strangers to the sight of grass 
and flowers and trees, and lacking all opportunity for that recrea- 
tion so conducive to right living. 


Thus confronted with the task of securing proper living con- 
ditions for his people, Mr. Cadbury set about to solve his prob- 
lem by surrounding his factory with a community of the workers. 
The whole project was most carefully worked out, certain guiding 
principles being laid down at once, namely that there be no crowd- 
ing of cottages, that each house have its own garden, that no build- 
ing occupy more than one-fourth of the plot on which it was 
erected, that there be generous space between the houses, that the 
roads be planted with trees and that one-tenth of the land be set 
aside for parks and recreation grounds. On these lines, Bourn- 
ville Village sprang into existence, nearly 200 houses being built 
in one year. 

At first Mr. Cadbury thought of selling the sites outright, but 
it was finally decided to issue 99 years’ leases, to avoid the possible 
mis-management and discord in the community which so frequently 
results from private ownership. Land is now rented for building 
purposes on these long tenure leases, and to assist those who have 
insufficient capital, mortgages are granted and money loaned on 
very favorable terms. 

A point which should be especially noted is that the village 
is not reserved for the factory workers of Messrs. Cadbury. In 
fact over one-half of the landholders are engaged in the neighbor- 
ing manufacturing towns, or in Birmingham, the plan being in- 
tended primarily as a contribution to the solution of the housing 
problem, especially as it exists in large cities. 
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THE BOURNVILLE ESTATE, BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 


The’ first question to be considered after the 
village had become a reality, was its perpetuation 
and extension. Accordingly a trust was estab- 
lished and in 1900 the property was transferred to trustees, Mr. 
Cadbury renouncing all private interest, both in capital and in 
revenue. The rents income—from buildings, grounds, farms, and 
sO on—is now received and administered by the trustees, and the 
Trust Deed enacts that, after repairs and maintenance provision 
is made, the income shall be used in laying out the estate, building 
houses and in purchasing similar estates either in the neighbor- 
hood of Birmingham or elsewhere. 

So, through the formation of the Village Trust, Mr. Cad- 
bury’s gift has been made absolute. The plan involves the prin- 
ciple of continual expansion, and the income will so increase in 
time, as to admit of an unlimited extension of the original land. 


The area of the estate has already increased from 330 to almost 
800 acres. 


The Deed of Foundation which governs the actions of the 
trustees, sets forth certain of the founder’s principles which aim to 
protect rather than restrict the tenants. It is Mr. Cadbury’s de- 
sire that the administration of the trust be wholly non-sectarian and 
non-political; that the factory buildings shall not occupy more than 
one-fifteenth of the total area of the estate, that rents be made ac- 
cessible to the working class, and that the sale of alcoholic drinks 
be surpressed. In connection with the latter, however, final deci- 
sion is left exclusively to the judgment of the trustees. 

The village of Bournville is fortunate in its 
situation, the grounds being undulating and well 
wooded. The timber lands have been preserved 
wherever possible. Young trees are planted along the highways, 
and also form natural fences for the semi-detached cottages which 
are constructed in blocks of three or four. The architects who 
have had the planning of the cottages have fully succeeded in 
avoiding monotony, through variety in construction. The dwell- 
ings are compact, but attractive, consisting generally of six rooms 
and the usual conveniences. Recently a number of bungalows 
have been erected for one or two people or for aged couples who 
are in receipt of old age pensions. The average plot for each 
house is 500 square yards. The land is laid out by the estate and the 
tenants care for it after it has been prepared. A trained gardener 
with a staff of helpers is always available to give needed advice 
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THE BOURNVILLE ESTATE, BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 


and assistance. To foster an interest in gardening, additional tracts 
of land (representing an area of thirty acres) have been set aside 
for the use of tenants. A cooperative system of purchasing plants 
in large numbers has been started and a loan library of gardening 
books is located in the village. There are several flower shows each 
year and the Village Gardening Association holds competitions and 
regular garden inspection. 

Generous provision has been made for the development of 
parks, playgrounds and public buildings. There is a “village green,” 
Camp Wood, a special playground for: children under twelve, and 
a large public park. The public buildings consist of two schools— 
the mixed school and the infants’ school—the village meeting house, 
a church hall, rest house, Selly Manor and Ruskin Hall—the latter 
used as the center of the intellectual and: social life of the village. 
One of the interesting features of Bournville 
is its Village Council, whose members are elected 
by a ballot vote of the householders. A fixed 
number of councillors retire annually, by rotation, and the annual 
elections and occasional bye-elections of the volunteer members 
are of great interest to the community. The council has ac- 
complished a great deal of valuable work, especially in fostering 
public interest in gardening and in community affairs. 

Since the establishment of Bournville Village, another estate 

has been started, known as the Weoly Hill Estate, administered 
by the Bournville Village Trust. A third division,, in the process 
of development is the Bournville Tenants, Ltd. 
The Bournville factory of Cadbury broth- 
ers, which was the starting point of the village 
itself, is truly called—“The Factory in a Gar- 
den.”” When the works were moved into their rural setting, there 
were but 230 employees. Today there are over 6500, enjoying with- 
in the factory buildings, a counterpart of the healthy and happy 
surroundings of the village itself. 

The workrooms are large and airy, and the health and wel- 
fare of the workers is assured in every possible way—by the 
provision of rest rooms and medical attention, of gymnasiums, swim- 
ming pools, recreation grounds, physical recreation classes, lunch 
rooms, library facilites. Classes in physical training are held dur- 
ing working hours for boys under eighteen years, and for the 
younger girls. The usual school training of all young employees is 
supplemented by a four years’ educational course—from the school 
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age up to eighteen. This instruction is given partly at a day school 
(the first of its kind in the country) and partly at day and evening 
classes, and includes a coordinated course in English and the other 
usual school subjects. From sixteen to eighteen years, the course 
becomes commercial or technical for the boys, and domestic for 
the girls. 

Other institutions which have come to be part of the life of 

the garden factory are the Youths’ Club, the summer camp, the 
works’ music and dramatic societies with their plays and annual 
musical festivals, and the athletic clubs. Savings and pension funds 
are included among the numerous benefits. A “suggestion scheme” 
has been installed in the works, whereby valuable ideas for factory 
improvement are submitted by the employees, for which prizes are 
awarded by the company. 
One of the most noteworthy ‘of the com- 
pany’s undertakings and one which serves the 
greatest benefit to its employees, is the utilization 
of the grounds about the factory. These have been laid out as 
recreation fields, one for men and boys and one for women and 
girls, each extending over twelve acres, with an additional seventy 
acres for general use. These fields are splendidly developed, and 
furnish rest areas, courts for tennis, football, cricket, net ball 
and hockey. The girls’ grounds are beautifully wooded, with a 
sloping bank and large open air stage upon which pageants, plays 
and musical entertainments are frequently given by the young 
people of the factory. 


The Works’ 
Grounds 


Industrial Recreation 


II. FACILITIES 


One of the first recreational needs and one of 
Playgrounds the greatest services to the industrial com- 

munity is the playground for children of em- 
ployees. Looking toward the future when the children of today 
will be the adult workers in industry, the establishment of play- 
grounds for the development of physical vigor and mental alert- 
ness is a practical investment. The present movement for play- 
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grounds under municipal ownership is spreading rapidly. Over 
seventy-five percent of the cities reporting playgrounds and recrea- 
tion centers conducted during the past year indicate that their 
work was supported in whole or in part by some department of 
the municipality. It is often necessary, however, to demonstrate 
to the community by means of a privately financed project the 
value of the public playground and recreation center.* 

Although few persons remain unconvinced of 
the importance of the playground in general, 
there are still many who doubt the need of one 
in a country district. The experience of the Shelby Steel Tube 
Company is interesting in this connection. This plant is situated 
in a section where woods, hills and streams abound. The Com- 
pany, with rather grave doubts as to its ultimate success, financed 
a play center, the ground for which was given rent free by a 
realty company. A considerable amount of levelling and clean- 
ing up was necessary and much of this work was done by volun- 
teers from among the mill men. The equipment installed included 
a slide, swings, see-saws, sand pile, wading pool, volley ball, 
two tennis courts and a drinking fountain. From the very first 
day the attendance and interest surpassed all hopes. Not only 
children but grown-ups spent whole days in the playground, many 
coming from a distance of two miles. The mill men utilized the 
center at the noon hour and in the evening. During the second 
season the employees offered to collect money to build a swimming 
pool and bath house, and these features of the playground are 
perhaps most greatly appreciated. Here, without running the 
risk of uncertain creek bottoms and currents, about a hundred 
small children learned to swim in a few weeks. 


Playgrounds in 
Country Districts 


Centers Estab- The Carnegie Steel Company has successfully 
Samaalt ee, developed the playground idea, having estab- 
Company lished its first center at Duquesne, Pennsyl- 


vania, in 1912. The equipment of this playground consisted of a 
few home-made swings and see-saws. A competent supervisor 
was employed who soon demonstrated to the community the value 


*In Community Recreation published by the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America will be found a very helpful discussion of various 
matters relating to the establishment of playgrounds, such as location, 
fencing, surfacing, equipment, field houses, and leadership. The Association 
is always glad to furnish information and suggestions for meeting specific 
problems in planning a playground. Specifications may be secured for 
home-made apparatus which may easily be constructed by the industry 
and which will reduce considerably the initial cost of equipment. 
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of a play center in developing a general recreation program. 
There are now fifteen playgrounds and twelve athletic fields and 
open lots operated by the Company, and these are thoroughly 
equipped with the following facilities which are used in handling 
all types of play, athletic and aquatic sports, and vocational 
activities: a large swimming pool, separate volley ball, basket ball 
and tennis court, baseball and playground ball diamonds, swings, 
slides and other playground apparatus, shelter houses where sew- 
ing, wood carving and raffia classes are taught. 

Five of the Carnegie centers are organized into playground 
cities. The registered attendants between the ages of ten and six- 
teen years have a voice in the management of the grounds. Dur- 
ing the months of June, July and August, three elections are held 
at which city officials are chosen. A mayor and six councilmen, a 
chief of police, six policemen, park commissioner, health commis- 
sioner are elected for a term of four weeks. A definite policy has 
been worked out whereby the officials are vested with certain 
powers and duties. This plan of self-government has proved very 
successful, not only in gaining the confidence and cooperation of 
the children, but because of the civic value which is attached to 
the whole scheme. 

It has been the experience of the Carnegie Steel Company 
that volunteer assistance in playground activities is not entirely 
satisfactory, although much valuable aid has been given by women 
in teaching sewihg and basket making. In one town the Com- 
munity Club which had a membership of seventy-five women 
devoted a certain number of hours each week to teaching plays 
and games as well as industrial work. The Boy and Girl Scout 
organizations are entirely dependent upon volunteer workers who 
have proved very faithful to their charges. 

Extensive tracts of land have been set aside 
ParkPlaygrounds and developed as park playgrounds by a num- 

ber of industrial firms. One of these is the 
Goodyear Company of Akron, Ohio. This concern employs 
about 16,000 people, and the daily shifts of workers are arranged 
so that it is possible for a large number to play during prac- 
tically all hours of the day. About fifty acres of land owned 
by the Company have been developed. This tract lies in a 
valley, and the surrounding hills provide a natural amphitheater 
and an ideal spot for coasting and skiing. For the children com- 
plete playground equipment is provided, including many coaster 
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or wave slides, see-saws, ocean waves, swings, gaint strides, 
traveling rings, horizontal bars, ladders and other apparatus. 
For folk dancing and games a large dance floor, provided pri- 
marily for adults, is used during the day by the children. 

Facilities for baseball, football, track athletics, hockey, basket 
ball, volley ball, tennis, cricket and winter sports are enjoyed by 
older children and adults. The grand stand and bleachers in con- 
nection with the baseball ground have a seating capacity of 
9,000. Three thousand removable seats are supplied, which are 
shifted to various parts of the grounds as occasion demands. 
All of the activities of this park are under supervision. <A 
superintendent of grounds, a trained physical director and three 
assistants are employed. 

The Hershey Chocolate Company also maintains in connec- 
tion with its factory a park of thirty-five acres. This has a 
baseball field, tennis courts, swimming pool, theatre, and various 
other facilities. 

A number of communities have turned vacant 
Vacant Lot Play lots and park spaces into play centers through 

the use of a box containing game supplies 
which can be easily and quickly carried to a desired location. 
This box contains equipment for volley ball, basket ball and 
baseball, one set of quoits and a medicine ball which may 
be used for playing dodge ball, for shuttle relays and games of 
various kinds. A box of this sort may be equipped for about 
thirty dollars. It was the experience of Chester Community 
Service that the athletic supply house to which application was 
made was very eager to prepare a standardized box which 
might be sold to groups of people developing this form of neigh- 
borhood recreation. This would undoubtedly be the experience of 


other communities. 
CLUB HOUSES 


The club house for employees presents many advantages 
not to be derived from recreation facilities directly connected with 
the industry. Situated at a distance from the plant it admits of 
more attractive surroundings and affords the worker a complete 
change of environment. In small towns it may become the center 
for the social life of the community. Proof that this sort of 
building is a paying investment is found in the fact that numerous 
industrial firms have erected such club houses for their employees 
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in recent years. In almost all cases these organizations are self- 
supporting except for the expense of heating the building, and the 
salary of a superintendent. Membership dues are always nominal, 
ranging from fifty cents to two dollars a month. 

Many of these industrial club houses in size 
Walk-Over Club and beauty resemble the prosperous country 

club. A good example of this type is the 
Walk-Over Club, at Brockton, Massachusetts, built by Mr. George 
A. Keith and his sons and presented to their employees as a 
memorial to Mrs. Keith. This is a handsome gray stucco build- 
ing in a lovely country setting. Opening out of the oak- 
paneled corridor on the first floor is a large assembly room, 
the sides of which are made entirely of great glass doors. 
These open out upon a peristyle, so that the room in summer may 
be converted into an open air theatre. In the east wing is a 
beautiful parlor, a small reception room, a check room and 
women’s lockers and showers. A completely and conveniently 
equipped kitchen, a little office, and a large room with bowling 
alleys occupy the west wing. The upstairs corridor is spacious 
and has long French windows which open out upon a broad 
semi-circular veranda. Other features of the club are a rest room 
and solarium for women, a directors’ room and a perfectly 
equipped emergency hospital which is available to all employees 
of the plant, whether they are members of the club or not. 

The grounds are laid out as a park with shrub-bordered 
drives and walks. An athletic field occupies a large area at the 
rear, and there are four tennis courts and a field house equipped 
with showers for both men and women. The activities of the 
club are similar to those of any private club. The employers feel 
that its success is due to the fact that it is self-governing, affairs 
being entirely in the hands of its board of directors. 

Ludlow Athletic § Lhe Ludlow Athletic and Recreation Associa- 
and Recreation tion was organized in 1896 and established as 
Association a corporation under the Public Statutes of Mas- 
sachusetts. Employees of the Ludlow Manufacturing Associates 
and their families constitute the majority of the population of 
Ludlow. Membership in the association is not restricted to em- 
ployees of the Associates, but is open to all who have employ- 
ment, residence, or particular interest in Ludlow. In 1906 the 
organization had grown to such an extent, and its members showed 
so much interest in its activities, that the Trustees of the Asso- 
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ciates decided to build a new club house for it which would also 
serve as a memorial to the former agent, Mr. John E. Stevens. 

The present building was completed at a cost of about 
$75,000. In the basement are locker rooms, shower and _ tub 
baths, three bowling alleys and a swimming pool about forty- 
eight feet by seventeen feet. The pool and baths are open to 
the men on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday; to the women 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday. 

The first floor is divided into two parts, with separate en- 
trances, one side containing the men’s reading and smoking room, 
and a pool and billiard room with eleven tables; the other having 
the women’s club room, the office of the social secretary, and 
smaller rooms in which are conducted classes in sewing, cooking, 
millinery and other subjects. The second floor is given over 
almost entirely to the large assembly hall, one of the most suc- 
cessful features of the building. This hall is about eighty by 
sixty feet and is so constructed and equipped that it serves many 
different purposes. As a gymnasium, it is used by the local 
basket ball teams for practice and match games, and by the 
classes in physical instruction. The hall is also used for dancing 
and other activities such as amateur theatricals, motion pictures, 
and lectures. At one end of the hall is a well-equipped stage 
large enough to accommodate twenty-five players. 

For use in the summer months a park and playground of 
about seven and one-half acres has been laid out with two base- 
ball diamonds, a cinder track, and children’s playground. 

Dues are $2.00 annually for men, or fifty cents per quarter: 
$1.50 annually for women; for juniors under fourteen years of 
age, fifteen cents per quarter. In addition, small fees are charged 
for lockers, for the use of the pool tables and bowling alleys, and 
for attendance at special classes. The management of the asso- 
ciation is vested in a board of sixteen directors, twelve of whom 
are men and four women. These are elected by ballot by the 
annual members, any of whom is eligible for office. The only 
paid officials are the social secretary, and a physical instructor 
engaged for the winter months. Ten different nationalities are 
represented in the membership of the association, which numbers 
about 1,400. About sixty per cent are men and boys and about 
forty per cent women and girls. 
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The United Shoe Machinery Company has 
built a club house a short distance outside 
of Beverly. This was given to the workers by 
the management and contains a theatre, an auditorium, a library 
and bowling alleys. The affairs are administered by an athletic 
association and 75% of the members must be employees of the 
company. 

Many of the subsidiary companies of the United States Steel 
Corporation have provided well-equipped club houses for the ex- 
clusive use of employees, their families and friends. In this case 
the company pays the taxes, insurance and expense of heating. 
All other expenses are borne by the club members, the initiation 
fee and monthly dues being very small and sometimes fixed in 
proportion to wages. 

One of the most interesting of the club houses built for the 
benefit of employees is Margaret Mackin Hall, erected in August 
1915 for the girl operators of the Chicago Telephone Company. 
After several experiments in providing a place for the recreation 
and recuperation of their girl workers the company purchased a 
forty-acre tract near Warrenville. Here they have built a spacious 
country house where athletics and entertainment may be enjoyed. 
To the south is a swimming pool forty by sixty supplied by water 
from the pressure tank in the house. There are also tennis 
courts and an archery range nearby. 

Many other industrial firms maintain splendid club houses, 
among them the International Harvester Company, the Southern 
Pacific and Santa Fe Railroad Systems, the Jenkins Coal Mining 
Company, the Gorham Manufacturing Company, the National 
Cash Register Company, the Lowney Chocolate Company, and 
the Homestake Mining Company whose club house is reported 
to have cost $250,000. 

In numerous instances the Young Men’s Christian Association 
and Young Women’s Christian Association serve as club houses 
for men and women employees, the Associations having the finan- 
cial backing of the industries. 


Other Club 
Houses 


COMMUNITY HOUSES 


The community house, planned, financed, and built through 
the efforts of the workers themselves represents, many feel, the 
ideal social center for the industrial community. In some loca- 
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tions, sparsely settled and undeveloped, the type of industry makes 
it impossible for employees to finance their awn community build- 
ings and under such conditions the aid of the employer is essen- 
tial. In the average industrial center, however, a self-supporting 
project is entirely feasible. The community building movement 
is sweeping the country, and hundreds of such houses have sprung 
up in towns and villages during the last two or three years. 
They are largely financed by popular subscription and in some 
cases all material and labor has been contributed.* 

Local conditions will determine the type, size and equipment 
of the community center. With the present high cost of building 
material the question of a community house for the small in- 
dustrial center is likely to be a perplexing one. It can, however, 
be solved through the concerted effort of all members of the com- 
munity, as has been demonstrated in a small village in North 
Carolina. The people there felt the need of a center where the 
get-together spirit engendered by the war might be perpetuated 
through recreational activities. Investigations were made. A 
banquet was held at which the questions of how, when and where 
a community house might be built were discussed. The enthusiasm 
resulting from this gathering found concrete expression in the 
donation of a piece of land by a generous citizen, and a financial 
campaign brought $1,100 in cash, though there were only twenty- 
five families in the community. The building is now in course of 
construction. It is a frame structure, sixty-six by thirty feet, 
with a porch twelve feet wide extending the length of the front. 
The foundation is of old field stone brought in by “rock picking” 
parties of men, women, and children. The main floor has an 
assembly room with a six foot fire place and a large stage. 
There are also two large committee rooms and a kitchen. An 
athletic field will be laid out at the rear of the building. The 
citizens are contributing their spare time to the various details of 
construction, and not a dollar will be expended for labor. A 


*The United States Department of Agriculture issues a bulletin (No. 
825) which describes a number of successful community buildings in various 
parts of the country. In addition to a detailed description of the plans of 
each of these houses the pamphlet discusses the methods of financing, plan 
of operation, and outlines those features which are considered most desirable. 
A very helpful article on the subject of Community Houses for Towns and 
Small Cities may be found in the December issue of the Architectural Record. 
The Bureau of Memorial Buildings, War Camp Community Service, 1 
Madison Avenue, New York City, publishes a series of attractive pamphlets 
dealing with existing and proposed community houses. This bureau is 
always glad to answer requests for information. 
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project of this sort is a positive tonic for the community, each 
contributor feeling a keener personal interest in the achievement 
because of the effort which he himself has put forth. 

In planning for a community building it is essential to make 
a careful study of neighborhood needs to determine what facilities 
it shall include. In a Southern mill town where an industrial firm 
has made a study of the recreation needs of its employees, the 
community house which is now being erected will have an audi- 
torium, cooking and sewing rooms for the girls, swimming pool, 
shower baths, barber shop, lunch room, music room, game room, 
and lounging room. The requirements of other industrial centers 
are met by a simpler type of house which includes a large 
assembly room, smaller club rooms, and a kitchen. A _ building 
after the style of the Young Men’s Christian Association hut 
used so successfully during the war might serve the need of some 
industrial centers. These buildings are not expensive to construct, 
and can be made most attractive with paint and suitable fur- 
nishings. 

A rather unique community center is that called “Your 
Home” maintained by the Endicott Johnson Workers at Johnson 
City, New York. The ground floor is devoted to a library, a 
sun parlor, large dining room and kitchen. Here it is possible 
for workers who have not the facilities at home for entertaining, 
to bring their friends and use the kitchen and dining room equip- 
ment free of charge. Thus many pleasant social gatherings are 
held. On the second floor is an attractive children’s room in 
charge of a play director. The top floor is devoted to a smok- 
ing room where the men may read and play cards. 

Many communities have satisfactorily solved the problem of 
the community center by remodelling some existing building. In 
this way old opera houses, schools, residences, churches, and 
other structures which had fallen into disuse have been converted 
at nominal cost into attractive buildings which adequately meet all 
requirements. 

The Community Play House at Erie, Pennsylvania, has 
already been mentioned. At Butler, Pennsylvania, a three story 
structure was taken over by the Chamber of Commerce and 
remodeled for a community building. It provides rooms for 
holding meetings of all kinds, a lunch room, rest rooms, and an 
auditorium. In addition the building houses the offices of the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Butler County Farm Bureau, the 
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Business Men’s Association, the State Highway Department, the 
Butler Auto Club, and various other associations dealing with 
community development. 


SWIMMING POOLS 


The swimming pool is a source of great enjoyment and 
physical benefit. Not the least of its advantages is the oppor- 
tunity it affords people to learn to swim. For the industrial com- 
munity situated inland and without natural bathing facilities, it 
is almost a necessity. The outdoor pool is without doubt the 
more desirable for the summer season, but the indoor pool admits 
of a longer period of use. In many industrial communities 
arrangements have been made with the Young Men’s Christian 
Association for the use of its bathing facilities at regular periods. 
Frequently, however, the opportunity for swimming is entirely 
denied to women and children and for this reason the community 
pool is highly desirable.* 


Many towns have natural bathing facilities which remain 
unused because bath houses are not provided. At Pueblo, Colo- 
rado, a group of people interested in forming a community club 
developed a tract of land on the borders of Lake Minnequa. A 
benefit was staged which brought in $555 toward a building fund. 
Through the cooperation of the manufacturers, all material for 
the project was bought at cost, and the labor contributed. A 
building eighteen by thirty feet was constructed of hydro blocks. 
This has dressing room and locker facilities for men and women 
bathers, a concrete porch and concrete walks leading down to the 
water. The total cost of the building did not exceed $800. Near- 
by is a playground equipped with teeters and swings donated by 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company. Concrete tables and 
fire places are set in a neighboring grove for the use of picnic 
parties. 

Many communities have small lakes and streams which at 
small expense may be converted into attractive places for bathing. 
For towns situated on small rivers, where a beach is not available, 
it will be found practicable to make use of a floating bath house. 


THE USE OF ROOFS FOR RECREATION 


In communities where it is not feasible to establish an 

*Information on the construction and care of swimming and wading 
pools may be secured from the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America. 
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athletic field or playground in close proximity to the factory or 
mill, the roof, if it be a flat one, may be adapted for recreational 
activities at the noon hour and during rest periods. The economic 
value of space within any building is such as to make expedient 
the use of the roof for something more than a covering. Large 
department stores have developed this idea extensively. James 
McCreery and Company in building their present New York store 
made provision for a sun parlor and rest room on the roof. 
The sun parlor is approached by a corridor from the restaurant. 
Comfortably furnished with large cushioned arm chairs and pro- 
vided with books this room invites entire relaxation. It is 
glassed on all sides and every sash may be opened if desired. 
The floor, tiled like the rest of the roof, is covered with grass 
rugs. The roof area outside of the restaurant and sun parlor is 
more than large enough for dancing or games. ‘The architects 
of the building state that it was not necessary to make the roof 
any heavier for this purpose as the necessary allowance for snow- 
load was sufficient for any assembly likely to gather there. 

By carrying a parapet wall higher the roof can be used for 
hand ball, basket ball, and other sports. Another attractive roof 
garden has a pergola which affords shelter from excessive light. 
Boxes of flowers add a distinctly cheerful note, and the swinging 
cushioned seats speak the last word in comfortable open air 
furniture. Canvas covered, water proof boxes are provided 
for cushions and books, so that they are always at hand. 


SUMMER CAMPS 


Along with the realization that an annual vacation with pay 
is a necessity for every industrial worker, employers are learning 
the value of the summer camp which provides a means for 
spending this vacation healthfully, profitably, and at nominal cost. 
It is worth noting that in nearly every case where an industry has 
established a well conducted camp, it has continued year after 
year to be patronized by the employees. 

The General Electric Company, Schenectady, New York, main- 
tains six camps and vacation clubs. One of these is established on 
French Point, about halfway up Lake George, where girls of the 
factories of nine cities may spend their summer vacation at a cost 
of less than a dollar a day. The entire management of this 
camp is in the hands of one woman. The girls are required to 
bring their own sheets and towels and to keep their tents in 
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order. Between the rows of tents there are athletic fields and 
tennis courts. No attempt to organize a daily program has been 
made, as an informal schedule has proved successful. Once a 
week the campers go off together on an all day hike, and shorter 
tramps are taken frequently. Three other camps of the General 
Electric Company are situated on Association Island, Lake 
Ontario. These are available to the men of the Company as well 
as their families, relatives and friends. Nela Camp in Nela Park, 
Cleveland, affords unusual opportunities for the summer con- 
ferences held by the Company. Recreational facilities are pro- 
vided in the form of a baseball diamond, rifle range, tennis courts 
and swimming pools. 

Some firms who have not undertaken to establish camps of 
their own follow the practice of keeping lists of various boarding 
houses and camps where employees may spend their holidays at 
nominal cost. 

Summer Camps—Municipal and. Industrial a publication of 
Community Service (Incorporated) gives many practical sugges- 
tions for planning and conducting a camp, and for a daily camp 
menu, and programs, as well as comprehensive estimates on the 
expense of maintenance. The Young Men’s Christian Association 
Young Women’s Christian Association, and Boy Scouts also pub- 
lish literature on the subject. Camp and Outing Activities (Asso- 
ciation Press, New York) contains some excellent suggestions for 
games, songs, plays, and nature studies which have been tested in 
boys’ camps but which might easily be adapted to any kind 
of camp. 


The Community Club House 


In discussing the desirability of having a community club 
house at Taunton, Massachusetts, Mr. Ralph Davol of that city 
writes in the Taunton Daily Gazette of June thirteenth: 

“It seems unnecessary to enumerate the many advantages of 
a community house but I would emphasize one or two points. The 
community service building is the latest ‘opportunity’ in America. 
The new democracy born of the World War, is based upon Presi- 
dent Wilson’s principle of material aid in self-development. This 
implies a getting-together for a better understanding of, and re- 
spect for, each individual of the various classes and races, sects 
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and societies of each community. And this obviously necessitates 
a common meeting place. 

“In the pioneer days of New England the whole people as- 
sembled frequently in the meeting house for mutual aid in self- 
development. During the revolutionary period they gathered in the 
town meeting house. In the coming era of world democracy the 
diversified population will meet around the hearth-stone of the com- 
munity meeting house. The small unit must be practically organ- 
ized to insure success of the worid-wide league. 

“The recent abolition of the saloon has deprived many citizens 
of their place of social gathering. The natural instincts for socia- 
bility of mankind require a resort for daily interchange of current 
news and personal experiences. Those who vote to abolish the open 
saloon and do not vote to provide a suitable substitute meet- 
ing-place are creating a menace to the American Republic by in- 
creasing dissatisfaction among those who formerly frequented those 
parlors. When people are all dressed up they want some place to 
go. 

“America has rapidly accumulated wealth during the last few 
years. The accumulation of wealth tends to make men exclusive, 
self-centered, arrogant, autocratic, intolerant. 

“Til fares the land to hastening ills a prey, when wealth ac- 
cumulates and men decay.’ 

“The decay sets in when, as Kipling puts it, men walk with 
kings and lose the common touch. Returning soldiers and sailors 
from the World ‘War who find the new possessors of wealth de- 
crying their appeal for participation in a wider, more inclusive 
democracy turn to embittered Bolshevism. The first obligation 
of the possessors of wealth and education is to share, not deprive— 
to help others attain these advantages, not scornfully crowd them 
out into obscure and distant corners. To change radicals into con- 
servatives give them a share in the responsibilities of the com- 
munity. 

“King Automobile is provided in every community with serv- 
ice stations where ‘Henrys’ and ‘Tin Lizzies,’ honking and back- 
firing in jolly comradeship, gather for rest, refreshment and re- 
pair. Man today plays second fiddle to the machine but tomorrow 
we may wake up and provide community service buildings to 
meet the requirements of the neglected human species. 

“A dozen years ago I agitated the establishment of public play- 
grounds but could arouse no interest in Taunton. Today there 
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are half a dozen in active use. I predict that within a dozen years 
there will be half a dozen community houses unless Taunton bids 
to become a nursery of the Reds. The community house is the 
natural concomitant of the public playground. It is the place 
where people get together in order to go ahead. It stands for in- 
clusiveness not exclusiveness; for unity, not dissension, and lays 
the foundation for the ultimate success of the League of Nations 
by perfecting a League of Neighbors.” 


Interesting the Girls 


Very often in our recreation systems, activities for girls and 
young women do not play a very large part. This is due, in many 
instances to lack of facilities; sometimes to inability to arouse in- 
terest on the part of the girls. Recently considerable attention has 
been focused on this very fundamental need, and as a result superin- 
tendents of recreation are attempting to meet their obligations along 
this line more fully. 

The following questionnaire was used by the Playground De- 
partment of Sacremento in learning of the forms of recreation de- 
sired by the girls and young women of the city. 


QUESTION NAIRE 


The following questions are asked by the City Playground De- 
partment in order that we may be of service to girls and young 
women in matters of play and recreation. It is not necessary that 
the person filling in the blank give her name, but, in order that we 
may be of service later, the name and address is desired. 

Name Address *Phone---- 
When employed 

From the following list please mark “X” opposite the form of 
recreation you desire; two “XX’’s and “XXX's opposite the form of 
recreation you desire most. 

1. Business Women’s Gymnasium Class, including correct 
posture ; Aesthetic Dancing; Fancy Marching; Basket Ball; Indoor 
Paseball and other games. 

Would you join a gymnasium class at the Sacramento High 
School, 18th and Kay Streets? 

Would you prefer a gymnasium class immediately after work or 
during the evening? 
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Note: No charge for classes. A regulation gymnasium suit 
would not be required. 
2. Tennis --———— 3. Rowing —-————_ 4. Gol f 
5. Hiking —————— 6. Swimming ————— 7. Dancing 
8. Dramatics —-————— (Girls’ chorus, including ministrel shows, 
pierrots) 9. Orchestra 
Please add to the above list any other form of recreation you 
desire: 











The person filling in the blank assumes no obligation whatever. 
We simply desire to learn what form of recreation the girls of our 
city desire most. 
The blanks should be returned to Mrs. J. E. Huntoon, Girls’ 
Community Club, 1024 J Street. 
Thanking you for your cooperation, 
Yours very truly, 
GEoRGE SIM, 
Superintendent 


RESULTS OF PLAYGROUND AND GIRLS’ COMMUNITY 
CLUB RECREATION QUESTIONNARIE 
NOTE: Each tabulator to make out her own results and give same 
to Mrs. J. E. Huntoon— 
GIRLS’ COMMUNITY CLUB—1024 J Street 


Activities Out Returned 
Blanks Blanks 








Gymnasium 





Tennis 





Rowing 





Golf 





Hiking 





Swimming 
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Signature of | Key—Tabulators will please use the following letters in 
Tabulator | above columns to represent firms or other organized 
groups. 

E—Elkus LS—Sacto Laundry 

N H—Hales DS—Dufour School 

ame FS—Factory Store TX—Telephone Exchange 

KU—Kimball Upson PGE—Pacific Gas 

Address ) B—Breuners GC—Girls Club 
N P—Nonpareil HC—Healds College 
BM—Bon Marche YLI #18~Y. L. I. No. 18 

’Phone YW—YWCA YLI #17—Y. L. I. No. 17 
SL—State Library ND—Native Daughters 
W. L.—Weinstock-Lubins SO—Standard Oil 
SB—Sacramento Bee SP—Southern Pacific 
TO—Telephone Office WP—Western Pacific 


MV—Motor Vehicle 





The Girl Scout Movement in Rural 
Communities 


Miss Sarah M. Bradley of Boston, writes as follows of the 
possibility of extending the Girl Scout movement to the isolated 
country girl: 

For the last three years we have had a summer camp for 
countiy girls, near Brattleboro, Vermont, and it has had quite 
wonderful success. We started it as an experiment after a health 
census was taken, to see what could be done to meet the conditions 
then revealed. At first it was up hill work, getting any girls to 
come, but with the help of the school teachers and superintendent, 
we managed the first summer to induce sixteen girls to come 
camping. Last summer, the camp’s third summer, we had forty- 
four girls, and a waiting list. 


Teaching That From the experience we have had, I think there 
Can Be Made would be a great many advantages in reaching 
Practical the girls and bringing them into an organization 


like the Girl Scouts, through some such system of camps. In the 
first place the camp counsellors come into very close contact with 
the girls, and in a very natural, friendly way. ‘Then, too, many 
things can be taught at camp that cannot easily be taught in other 
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ways. Most of the classes we had were, in addition to a Current 
Events class, in hygiene, home-nursing dietetics, and similar sub- 
jects. As the girls do the cooking for camp, they can, for ex- 
ample, not only be taught the theory of balanced menus, and the 
proper ways to serve food, but can put what they learn into im- 
mediate practice. They are not only told why tooth-brushes are 
valuable possessions, but, if they do not own tooth-brushes, they 
are provided with them, and made to use them, night and morning, 
for the two weeks of camp life. It was pathetic to see how 
eagerly most of them drank in all they were told, and what is 
more, how little they forgot when they went home. We knew 
they remembered it, because of their appearance when they came 
back to camp next year, and from the letters they wrote us during 
the winter. 

But one of the greatest advantages of a camp is the fact that 
the girls get to know one another there. It is impossible to realize 
what those two weeks, spent in the companionship of other girls, 
mean to some of the children, to whom a railway train, or even 
a passing Ford is a novelty. Last summer one of the children 
said to me, “I guess you passed my cousin’s house when you came 
to fetch me, ’cause I had a letter from her, an’ she said her little 
sister saw a girl passin’ in an automobile last week, an’ the girl 
waved to her, an’ she’s been talkin’ about it ever since.’ To such 
‘hildren, camp is, without exaggeration, the door to a new life. 
When they go home, they think of their new friends night and 
day, and all through the winter write us, “I wish I was at 
camp—lI can’t wait to go back to camp,” and they carry on a very 
lively correspondence with the counsellors, and with one another, 
which helps to make the snow-bound winters less lonely. 

The idea of cooperative teams, even of playing 
A Little Leaven games, was something entirely new to many of 

the children also. At first, at camp, the recrea- 
tion hours were the most difficult of the day, for it seemed as if 
the children did not know what play was. But little by little 
they became interested, then enthusiastic, and began to organize 
games, and even charades and camp-fire “stunts” themselves. 
When they went home they often taught their brothers and sis- 
ters, or the children at school, to play with them, so that a little 
leaven in the line of recreation went a long way. The “singing 
games” were especially popular, and in many of the little schools, 
where but one child perhaps, has been to camp, all the children 
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play them now at recess. They get from all this at camp some- 
thing they could not get in any other way. With that as a 
background, and the intimacy a camp captain would have with 
the girls, almost anything could be done through correspondence 
through the months when the girls are separated. 

Following the suggestion of the “Lone Guides” we are try- 
ing the experiment of correspondence this winter, in a monthly 
“Camp News.” All the girls write to it, and three of the 
classes, Home-nursing, Food-values, and Current Events, are 
being carried on in it. The girls have been very enthusiastic 
about it, and to many of them, the coming of the “News” is the 
event of the month. It seems to me it would be but a step 
farther to enlarge some such correspondence system into much 
of the regular work of a Girl Scout troop. 

The camp, also, seems to take a real place in the community. 
The doctor’s examination of the children inevitably opens up 
quite a field for medical social work. So far we have been able 
to follow up only a few of the many cases that needed attention, 
most of them cases where bad tonsils or teeth were dragging 
down the child’s health. The district and school nurses were 
very glad to cooperate in this work, and especially in teaching 
some of the classes at camp. The nurses say that where their 
cases are in families where one of the children, or even a neighbor 
child, has seen them at camp, the difficulty of winning the 
patient’s confidence is eliminated, and their work made much 
easier. 


Imaginative Rural Recreation 
VI 
RURAL COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION THROUGH DRAMA 
Constance D’Arcy Mackay 
Community Service (Incorporated ) 


We have seen in previous articles how widespread the need 
for rural imaginative recreation is, and how well this need is 
being met. Out of the sum total of effort, North, South, East, 
West, a definite knowledge of procedure is being established; for 
organization through drama, whether in city or in country, must 
have a sound technique behind it. “And technique,” says one of 
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the greatest of our modern artists, “is only another name for the 
best way of doing things.” 

There is a way in which rural imaginative recreation can be 
made permanent; a way in which the utmost can be wrung from 
a rural pageant; a way in which an outdoor rural theatre or a 
community theatre can be easily and thoroughly organized; a 
way in which value and impulse can be added to rural enter- 
tainments. The result of this country-wide experimentation can 
be reduced to a formula that will be practical for anyone who 
wishes to help in developing the art-resources of a given com- 
munity. The final trio in this series of articles will be an effort 
to put this accumulated knowledge into practical working form. 

It would seem to be wisest to deal with the 
The Pageant rural pageant first, because pageantry is the one 

form of dramatic art which involves the whole 
community. The individual pageant itself cannot be made per- 
manent; but it can become the basis of permanent effort. It is a 
discoverer of community talent, an explorer of the unguessed 
resources of community life. In several notable instances com- 
munity theatres and outdoor rural theatres have sprung from the 
dramatic interest developed through pageantry ; community orches- 
tra and chorus have been made permanent; the pageant ground 
has suggested the feasibility of outdoor folk-dancing and folk- 
games. 

At present, throughout the whole counry, here is a danger 
of over-pageantizing, of making the pageant monotonous through 
having one pageant follow too fast on the heels of another. Yet, 
apart from this it must be conceded that as a starting point for 
community effort the pageant has few equals. It is a focusing 
point which draws a whole town together: it brings out the 
talents of country people who would be shy about appearing alone, 
but who can easily be put into group work. 

The rural pageant should never be clapped together in a 
hasty manner. It should represent real growth, and not be a slip- 
shod, ill-managed affair. It should be soundly organized by means 
of a card catalogue system. After the pageant is over this cata- 
logue will represent the complete schedule of the talents of the 
community. 

The outcome of the successful rural pageant should be the 
permanent establishment of the following: 

A Rural Community Orchestra 
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A Rural Community Chorus 

A Permanent Outdoor Theatre 

A Rural Indoor Community Theatre (Indoor) 

Folk Dancing 

The Fuller Development of the Boy Scout and Girl Scout 

Movement 

The community chorus is discussed at length in a practical 
and expert hand book, Community Music, published by Com- 
munity Service, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City, price, fifty 
cents, so there is no need to go further into the subject here. 
There are likewise available books on the technique of folk dancing 
and folk games, so this subject need not be discussed in the 
following pages. 

The thorough organization of Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts is 
covered by the following volumes: The Boy Scouts’ Hand Book, 
price, $.50, and The Scout Masters’ Hand Book, price, $1.50, both 
published by The Boy Scouts of America, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, N. Y. Scouting for Girls, price $.75, is published 
by The Girl Scouts, Inc., 189 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 

As Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts usually play an important 
part in the Indian scenes of rural pageants, both by reason of 
their outdoor proclivities, and their costumes which can so easily 
be remodelled into Indian dress by basted fringe and insignia, 
it is evident that a pageant is an excellent starting point for either 
establishing a group, or adding new members to a group already 
formed. Credits are given by both these organizations for work 
done in pageantry. 

Since community chorus and orchestra, as well as folk danc- 
ing and Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts have their “guide books” al- 
ready prepared, the field covered by the present article will be 
purely that of rural dramatic organization, as there is little prac- 
tical material available along this line. The pageant, the outdoor 
play, and their natural result—the permanent outdoor theatre—will 
first be discussed ; and later the technique of establishing and equip- 
ping a rural (indoor) community theatre. 

As has been said in a previous article, to rural districts into 
which the finest art of the theatre never penetrates, the pageant 
is a special boon and in some ways the country sees the finest 
flowering of this community art. Quite aside from its aesthetic 
aspects and its aspects of community solidarity, the pageant, if 
properly managed, is an excellent means of raising funds for com- 
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munity enterprise. The surplus money of a pageant should al- 
ways be put toward establishing a permanent outdoor theatre. 

From the point of view of art it is amazing what salient, pic- 
turesque and ingenious things have been accomplished by the coun- 
try districts in the development of pageantry, and accomplished 
for an outlay so small that it seems almost incredible. Most of 
these pageants have been intimately related to the soil from which 
they sprang, perhaps because so many of the costumes and prop- 
erties used in them have been real. Attics and trunks have been 
ransacked; strange coats and dresses and bits of finery have been 
brought to light; quaint looms and spinning wheels and cradles 
have appeared as if by magic; time-worn saddles and lumbering 
stage coaches have been taken from rural barns; old pewter and 
iron cooking utensils have been unearthed from unexpected places. 
The things of the past have been made to live again, used by the 
people of the present, and this has given to rural pageants a fine 
authenticity that city pageants are apt to lack. 

When modern scenes are given in a rural pageant often hints 
that will be of use to the community are slipped in. Sidelights are 
thrown on various problems—how to keep the young people on 
the farms; or how to use community cooperation for community 
betterment, or the marketing of produce ; how to make new methods 
replace old methods. Thus the pageant is distinctly related to the 
life of the community. The community chorus sings the pageant 
songs; the community orchestra plays the pageant music: the 
people of the community are the pageant actors, and the youth of 
the community is represented in the pageant dances. 

Pageantry is the drama of numbers, and therefore one hundred 
and fifty people, men, women and children, is the very smallest cast 
of characters with which a pageant can be acted. From this cast 
the rural pageant may run all the way to a cast of three hundred 
or five hundred or more, according to the district. 

Assuming that the community exercises the ut- 
The Expense most economy, then three hundred dollars in 

cash will be enough to start the very small pag- 
eant, provided the costumes and properties are garnered in the man- 
ner later described, and provided also that people give their serv- 
ices. This is the smallest sum, in all probability, which can be taken 
into consideration in connection with a small rural pageant. A 
much better pageant can be given with five hundred dollars as 
a starting point. From one thousand to five thousand dollars is 
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the sum needed for staging a large rural pageant. This includes 
the services of an artist-director, the building of a grand stand, the 
hiring of special costumes and other necessary expenses. 

Many rural communities making out a pageant budget have 
realized they could triple the money expended on their pageant 
by what is taken in for seats, and have realized as much as six or 
seven thousand dollars from their pageant production. 


It is ideal if any rural community can afford to have an expert 
director who will write the book of the pageant, and later stage 
it. This means that a thoroughly satisfying piece of work will 
be done; but if such a pageant director cannot be afforded, and 
if local talent must be used instead, some very good effects can 
be obtained through ingenuity and foresight. 


If one village lacks sufficient funds, or sufficient people for 
a pageant of local history, then a string of villages can combine, 
each village producing an episode in the pageant, and being re- 
sponsible for its cast, its costumes, and general fitness. Or the 
history of a certain locality can be given, such as a history of Con- 
necticut Valley, the Saco Valley or of Pembina County in which 
the life of a whole section is developed. Villages that are not fi- 
nancially able to engage a pageant-artist to write and direct their 
pageant may be able to secure a beginner in pageantry to do so, 
and a young teacher of dancing to work with this pageant director. 
Information regarding where to secure their services may be had 
from the nearest agricultural college. 

The selection of the pageant site is of the utmost 
The Pageant Site importance. It must be beautiful to look upon, 

easily reached, and have adequate and comfort- 
able seating arrangements. If the locality giving the pageant hap- 
pens to be one which possesses summer visitors then the rural pag- 
eant should be given in the height of the summer, so as to attract 
this added audience. If a grand-stand cannot be afforded, try 
seating the audience on a hillside, using the level ground opposite 
as a pageant stage. It has sometimes been possible to utilize the 
bleachers of a baseball ground by remodelling the ground for 
the occasion by the artificial placing of trees and shrubs. 

A pageant ground that is acceptable in all other ways save 
that of having a foliage-background can have foliage-screens made 
for it. Chicken wire can be stretched between high green posts, 
and into this wire foliage can be woven. Against these foliage- 
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screens pine trees can be placed. This specially created back- 
ground must be made to look as natural as possible. 

For making costumes other than those borrowed 
from attics the simplest materials can be used, 
such as cheese cloth, cotton crepe, cotton poplin, 
Canton flannel, silkolene, cheap cretonne, khaki and burlap. Old 
and faded lengths of material can have the color boiled out of 
them, and be re-dyed. 

A costume committee should go from village to village, and 
make lists of what can be had in costumes already available. In- 
dian costumes may be borrowed from Red Men, Daughters of 
Pocahontas and Camp Fire Girls. Dark-colored gymnasium bloom- 
ers, with loose white blouses, black coats and tall hats can form 
the basis of young men’s Puritan or Pilgrim costumes. Boy 
Scout suits to which tan-colored fringe has been basted can be 
transformed into trappers’ suits, with touches of fur. A simple 
waist and panniers of inexpensive flowered cretonne can be worn 
over a flounced white summer petticoat, making a charming eight- 
eenth century costume. Red Men tents can make tepees; log 
cabins can be made of painted compo board on wooden frames. 
A wagon with a canvas top can easily be transformed into a 
prairie schooner. Veteran suits can be borrowed for Civil War 
Scenes. Poke bonnets, hoop skirt dresses, India shawls and cameos 
can be resurrected for women’s costumes of the days of 1860. 
Quilts can be secured for quilting bees. Men’s old-fashioned 
beaver hats and satin stocks can often be found intact. White 
cotton batting basted to white muslin skullcaps makes excellent 
eighteenth century wigs. Queer old chests, carpet bags and hat 
boxes are an aid in building atmosphere. Tabitha arriving in an 
old chaise, with carpet bag and big flowered hat box—these are 
the touches that give reality and quaintness to a country pageant. 

The committee for a country pageant should consist of the 
following: 

Chairman of the Pageant Committee 

Pageant Secretary, who answers all inquiries and letters, and 
attends to all correspondence 

The Pageant Treasurer, who takes charge of all pageant funds 
and their disbursements 

The Pageant Director: A trained expert, if possible; or some 
college student with a decided gift for pageantry. Sometimes a 
professor from the English Department of the nearest Agricultural 


Pageant 
Costumes 
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College will write the pageant, and a Professor of Elocution or 
Drama may coach it. 

The Pageant Dancer, who will have charge of the pageant 
dances, and is often the Physical Instructor of some local high school 
of agricultural college. If dances absolutely cannot be had, then 
novel marching and group-efforts must take their place. Usually 
the old contra dances can be introduced into some scene. 

The Musical Director, who has charge of all music incidental 
to the pageant, and is usually the leading musician of the com- 
munity. His work is to train community orchestra and chorus; 
to see that both of these are adequately organized; and to order 
the pageant music far enough in advance so that there will be no 
hitches at the final moment. 


The Chairman of the Art Committee, who has charge of the 
pageant costumes and should be capable of working out a defi- 
nate and beautiful color scheme or color chart for the whole pageant. 
A local art teacher usually makes an excellent chairman for this. 
Under this heading also comes the selecting of designs for pageant 
posters, folders and book covers. 

Chairman of the Pageant Grounds. This Chairman, in con- 
sultation with others, looks over all available pageant sites and 
reports on them to the Pageant Director. Later, in accord with 
the wishes of the Pageant Director, he selects the site, and into 
his hands fall all arrangments about the seats, dressing room tents, 
ice water for participants, sanitation, parking of automobiles and 
vehicles. 

Chairman of Printing. This Chairman sees to the printing of 
the book or programme of the pageant, which sells for a stipulated 
sum. He also sees that all local papers have advance pageant ar- 
ticles so that people for miles around will be interested in coming 
to the pageant. 

The Chairman of the Casting Committee. This Chairman in 
consultation with the Pageant Director and the Director of Dances 
selects the people best suited for the various parts. 

Pageant programmes may sell for ten cents to twenty-five 
cents; pageant books from twenty-five to fifty cents. Pageant 
seats should cost from fifty cents to one dollar, according to the 
pocketbooks of the community in which the pageant is given. It 
is manifestly better to have a large and enthusiastic attendance at 
fifty cents than a sparse attendance at one dollar. 

All expenses must be tabulated in regard to the seating cap- 
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acity of the place selected for the pageant. Usually a pageant, to 
be a financial success, should be given on three consecutive after- 
noons, one of these afternoons being a Saturday. All folders and 
advertising matter should state alternate dates in case of rain. 

Certain volumes will be found useful in organizing a rural 

pageant and these books should form the nucleus of a dramatic 
library for the community. Among these books are— 

Community Drama, by Mary Porter Beegle and Jack Randall 
Crawford. This volume tells how to go about staging the 
dances of a pageant; it gives beautiful pictures of sym- 
bolic costumes that can easily be copied; and it also gives 
an interesting history of the development. Published by 
the Yale University Press, New Haven, Connecticut. 
Price, $2 

Costumes and Scenery for Amateurs, by C. D. Mackay. This 
gives all the costumes of American history from earliest 
days to the present, in connection with Butterick patterns 
for making them. Published by Henry Holt & Co., 19 
West Forty-fourth Street, New York City. Price, $2.00 

A List of Pageants and Pageant Material, with directions for 
organizing and writing, can be had in mimeographed form 
from Community Service, 1 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. Price 10 cents 


In many local libraries the following books can be found, and 
all of them are immensely useful for suggesting authentic cos- 
tumes and properties. 

Godey’s Ladies’ Book (Civil War period) 

Harper’s Bazaar (Civil War period) 

Eggleston’s Illustrated History of the United States 

Montgomery’s History of the United States 

Illustrated Story of Pocahontas, by E. Boyd Smith. (Cav- 

alier Costumes and Southern Indian Costumes) 

Two Centuries of Costume in America, by Alice Morse Earle. 

If the rural pageant is to be locally written, then each episode 
may be given to some one person to write, or the whole pageant 
may be written by one person. In any case, the first thing to do 
is to make an outline of the whole pageant, enumerating its var- 
ious scenes, or episodes, as they are called in pageant parlance. 

The dialogue of the pageant should be drawn from the his- 
legends; old diaries; time-yellowed letters, and the like. 
tories of town meetings; town documents; vital statistics; ancient 
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There are so many pageant texts published nowadays that they 
can easily be studied, and the entire pageant constructed after an 
idea of sequence of dialogue has been attained. 

It will be of great help in preparing the general pageant outline 
if the pageant author will ask himself or herself the following 
questions : 


What tribe of Indians roamed the land we live in before the 
white man came there? Let your first scene be an Indian wedding; 
or an Indian legend acted in pantomime. 

iWho was the first white man that came to trade with, con- 
vert, or conquer the Indians? 

What and when was the first white settlement? 

Was there an Indian uprising, and were people taken captive? 

What was the first war in your township? Was it an Indian 
war, a colonial war, or the Civil War? What part did your town- 
ship play in the War of 1812, or in the Mexican War? Have some 
scenes descriptive of these wars. If the town is very new, then 
have the men leaving for the Spanish War. 

What domestic scenes could be pictured? Had your town 
an old singing society? Had it quilting bees? In the days of 
spinning wheels did it have spinning wheel bees with half a dozen 
spinning wheels taken outdoors in the sunlight? 

When was the first school established? Can you reproduce 
it, with the children and teacher in quaint costumes? 

Are there records of an old-time town meeting? 

What was your first country fair? Can you reproduce an 
amusing country fair scene? 

When was your state admitted to the Union? Do you want 
to picture this? You can have America and the other states on 
horseback welcoming your state into their midst. 

What famous person was born in your town? Can you give 
a characteristic episode from his or her life? 

What famous person visited your village? Can you give a 
picture of the welcome he or she received? 

What is your district famous for today? Can you picture 
your farming, or shipping or manufacturing by symbolic figures? 
The Farm Spirit in pumpkin yellow, with little attendants in fruit 
and flower costumes; the Spirit of the Woods attended by gnomes 
and sprites; these are the features which make pageant dances fas- 
cinating. If you are in a prairie region you can have dances of 
feathery prairie grass as well as dances of grain. The discovery of 
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a mine or water power; the establishment of a mill; the beginnings 
of a rarich—all can be dramatized. 

The rural pageant must be accurate; it must also have a 
feeling of the earth in it—of the unending mystery of earth’s forces 
and of the dignity of labor. Deeper than all this, the rural pageant 
should give people pride in farming, in the work of their hands. It 
should reiterate that the farm is the basis of the great pyramid of 
living; without the farm man himself could not exist; science and 
art and invention would vanish from the face of the earth. As 
Olive Tilford Dargan has recently said. 

“The planet’s rather pleasant, alluring in its way; 

But let the ploughs be idle, and none of us can stay. 

Here’s where there is no doubting—no ghosts uncertain walk 

A-traveling with the plough-beam, beneath the sailing hawk, 

Cutting the furrow deep and true where Destiny will walk.” 

As has already been suggested there are modern scenes deal- 
ing with actual farm problems. Sometimes these problems are made 
into realistic episodes acted by farmers and their families in mod- 
ern dress, as in several New England pageants. Again, as in sev- 
eral rural western pageants, symbolic figures appear, such as New 
Methods, Old Methods, Small Town Interests, Rural Interests, 
Progress, and the like. Symbolism should not be used too freely; 
but there are times when only symbolism will convey the meaning. 
For instance, the devastation of crops by locusts and the conse- 
quences may not be dramatic if merely talked about by pageant 
characters. It must be seen in action. But how? 

In a (Western pageant all living green things were repre- 
sented by dancers in floating green (cheesecloth) draperies. These 
danced swaying in the summer breeze. Presently, with a hum 
on the drums of the orchestra, came a swarm of locusts, winged 
and swift, represented by dozens of children. These drove out 
the green-clad dancers. What could better typify the coming of 
the locusts ? 


Great care should be exercised in the costuming of symbolic 
characters. The colors must coincide with the mood that is to 
be created for the audience. Failure should be in robes of black 
and gray, with an ashen gray veil over her face. Success should 
be in robes of soft-shot-silk or chiffon in which orange gold and 
flame-tossed scarlet should mingle. Hope should be in robes 
of faint luminous green representing the eternal power of Earth 
to renew. In a rural Southern district where the historic pages 
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of the pageant ran back to Cavalier days a hunting scene was 
staged, with fan-fare of horns, and its participants in russet and 
garnet and beautiful hunters’ green—that color of romance that has 
brought glamor with it down the ages from the days of Robin 
Hood. 

The pageant must be deeply and genuinely poetic; it must 
bring pictures of lasting beauty to the community; it must appeal 
to the inner eye. That is why poor work in a pageant simply cam 
not be tolerated; that is why a standard must be maintained. To 
put real beauty before the eyes of an audience is to fill many a 
mental treasury with the “stuff of dreams”—a stuff all too much 
needed in this material and prosaic world. 

Rehearsals will occupy at least a month; they may take place 
out of doors in fine weather. In rainy weather a town hall of ample 
dimensions should be used. The dancers will at first be taught 
in this hall. . After steps and formation are learned, they will be 
taken out of doors. 

All specially made pageant costumes and specially made prop- 
erties must be saved; they form a nucleus of material for the 
community theatre or the outdoor theatre. They should be care- 
fully packed away and labelled until they are again needed. And 
just here it may be well to sound a tocsin of warning; it is al- 
most fatal to try to give another pageant on top of the one that 
has just been produced; a smaller pageant takes away from the 
dignity and beauty of the larger pageant. It is an anti-climax. 
If something else is desired along the door of 
outdoor dramatics, then follow a pageant with 
an outdoor play. This brings a totally different 
form of technique before the public, and freshens interest. 
Amongst the outdoor plays one may mention Pandora, Hiawatha, 
Rip Van Winkle, Mid-Summer Night’s Dream, the shepherd 
scenes from A Winter’s Tale, The Piper, Robin Hood and Jeanne 
d’Arc. All of these plays have already been successfully produced 
in rural districts. 

Each of these plays has something which particularly recom- 
mends it to a rural community. It is easy to costume Pandora by 
utilising the symbolic costumes which have already been used in the 
historical pageant, and which are Greek in outline. To these some 
new costumes can be added, keeping a suitable color scheme in view. 

Hiawatha is a play particularly adapted to Boy Scouts and 
Girl Scouts. The Indian dances are especially interesting. Care 
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should be taken to have them authentic. The Indian music gives 
fine opportunities for the Community Orchestra; the community 
chorus will be enthusiastic about Taylor-Coleridge’s cantata Hia- 
watha which can be used with the play. If desired, symbolic 
dances can be introduced; large groups of rural children can ap- 
pear as fireflies. Other nature forces can also be typified. Play, 
dances and music can combine to make a production of real ar- 
tistic merit. 


In a mountainous rural district Rip Van Winkle is particularly 
appropriate. There is an indoor version which can readily be 
acted out of doors by making a few cuts and changes. By staging 
this classic out of doors it is possible to introduce old Dutch folk 
dances. The costumes are very simple; those for the women and 
children can be fashioned of inexpensive materials, and yet be 
as colorful as a garden of tulips. Pilgrim or Puritan costumes left 
over from the pageant can be re-adapted with touches of vivid 
color for the Dutch burghers. 

A production of Midsummer Night’s Dream requires skilled 
direction. Here again all Greek and symbolic costumes will be 
drawn upon. Troupes of children can be used for the fairies in 
the fairy revels. The community chorus and orchestra will of 
course give Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night's Dream music in 
connection with the play. 

The shepherd scenes from A Winters’ Tale give excellent op- 
portunities for lovely shepherd dances. Here the Suite of Old 
English Dances by Edward German is frequently used. This is 
a production which can be very quickly worked up; its air of 
rustic simplicity is not difficult to compass. 

DeKoven’s enchanting music can be used for Robin Hood; 
Frederick Converse’s Jeanne D’ Arc music for Jeanne D’ Arc; 
and music for The Piper can be chosen by the committee. These 
three plays are not so difficult to costume as might be supposed. 
Peasant dresses for the women and tunics for the men are easily 
fashioned, copied from illustrations in the local libraries. 

The production of the pageant and the outdoor 
play leads by natural logical steps to the es- 
tablishment of an outdoor theatre. Indeed, in 
some cases, such as that of Peterborough, New Hampshire, the 
outdoor stage is built in anticipation of the pageant. That of 
Peterborough consists of a square of level ground, with pines en- 
closing it on three sides, much as the side walls enclose the stage 
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of a theatre. Behind the pines looms Mt. Monadnock as back- 
ground. The tier of wooden seats, accommodating a thousand 
spectators, rise steeply on an opposite hillside. 

It is argued that as a grandstand will probably have to be 
built for a pageant, why not build it as a permanent thing, and 
choose an outdoor stage that will be an outdoor stage for many 
years to come? 


Another stage in Peterborough—that of the Outdoor Players 
—has been left as woodsy and rustic as when Nature first de- 
signed it. The stones and boulders of the hillside have been left 
standing, as well as the trees and wildflowers. Between this stage 
and the audience runs a narrow mountain brook, foaming over 
its pebbles. On the opposite hillside there are seats of concrete. 
It will be observed that in a mountainous rural district it is 
possible to make fine use of the steeply sloping ground. 

Still another rustic New Hampshire outdoor theatre is that of 
Meriden, the famous bird sanctuary. Here a dark green wooden 
platform is used for the floor of the stage, so that it will be level 
for dancing. Yet this platform is so cunningly surrounded with 
vines and fallen logs that it seems a part of the natural scenery; 
this rustic theatre is open on all sides to the sky; it is essentially 
a thing of the woods. 

The outdoor stage of Grand Forks, North Dakota, is another 
stage that is bounded by a stream. This stage is flat and grassy— 
as befits a prairie state. It is landscaped with a few trees across 
the background and at the sides. The bleachers form the audi- 
torium. 

The Terrace Theatre of Yankton, South Dakota, has a square 
grassy stage, with a background and side walls of concrete, so 
constructed that doorways in the walls give excellent and varied 
entrances. Vines cover these concrete walls and trees shade 
them. The fact that this theatre is on a terrace gives opportunity 
for a raised stage. 

There are many outdoor Greek theatres in coun- 
try places, as well as garden theatres, but the 
most satisfactory rural outdoor theatres are 
those which are in harmony with their surroundings, such as the 
examples already given here. Only Greek and Roman and sym- 
bolic plays can be given in the Greek theatre, while only certain 
romantic plays can be given a formal garden theatre where clipped 
hedges and primly cut trees are part of the equipment. But a 
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natural outdoor theatre, with grass and trees, is appropriate for 
any type of play, and it is far and away the least expensive. When 
one considers the advantages of such a theatre it seems incredible 
that any rural district should consent to be without one. 

The choice of such a stage must be very carefully made, in 
regard to natural beauty, accessibility and acoustic properties. The 
advice of experts should be sought before the site is permanently 
decided upon. It is imperative that there should be a level grassy 
space for dancing, and it is also imperative that there should be 
enough screened background to hide the actors. If the theatre is 
a permanent thing, trees can be set out for the stage background 
and wings. But as trees take some time to grow, it is suggested 
that the aforementioned green posts and chicken wire be used— 
only, when the theatre is permanent, actual vines such as ivy, 
Virginia creeper or wild cucumber be planted to cover the wire. 
Really dense screens will be the result, and these can be placed 
so as to give a charming effect. When the trees are grown these 
screens can be removed. As a rule it is wisest to place these screens 
back of the trees which have been planted. 

Nothing lends greater enchantment than a beautiful back- 
ground; yet enthusiasts should be warned against having a great 
vista as background for plays or pageants. A solid green back- 
ground is better; for the great vista immediately tends to dwarf 
the groups of players, and make them seem puny and insignificant, 
while a more or less solid background of foliage throws them into 
high relief. 


The Arts and Letters* 
A WORLD REVIVAL OF HANDICRAFTS 
Henry BEston 


We buy a manufactured article because a machine makes the 
article for us more cheaply and conveniently than we can make it 
ourselves; thus the cloth woven in factory towns replaces the 
honest and laboriously-made homespun; let the machine process, 
however, become over-costly, more costly even than the clumsy 
efforts of home manufacture, and the situation will be reversed; 
the homespun industries will thrive, and every house will once 
more become a workshop. This is exactly what is taking place 


* Reprinted by Courtesy of The Living Age 
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today all over the civilized world. To use a homely illustration, 
Mr. X, who used to buy his shirts ready-made at the haber- 
dasher’s, is now content to buy good cloth and let Mrs. X and 
her needle provide the manufactured article. The economic law, 
for the most part unperceived, is fulfilling itself in a thousand 
ways. In fact, the world over, there is a genuine revival of 
the old handicrafts. 

Though born of economic tribulation and not of the spirit, the 

revival is a pleasant thing to chronicle. We have too long 
suffered the mastery of the machine; we have too casually watched 
it robbing the articles of daily use of beauty, individuality, 
and humanity. For instance, compare a wooden spoon made by 
a Russian peasant with a wooden spoon turned out by some 
abominable mill. The one is a genuine creation of personal 
art; it has enabled a human spirit to express itself imaginatively 
and with beauty; its very imperfections are likable; the other 
is a lifeless affair whose manufacture has necessitated the selling 
of a human being into salvery—no, not the slavery of capitalism 
or the worse slavery of socialism, but the soul-destroying slavery 
of the machine. Those who have worked in factories and under- 
stand the nature of the machine have no socialistic illusions. 
They know that strikes are no longer battles for better wages and 
hours but the cry of the distressed human soul and body in 
bondage to an unnatural kind of labor. If the revival of handi- 
crafts can lessen the spiritual curse of the industrial system, 
it will mean a renaissance of our machinery-ridden civilization. 
It is an engine at hand by which the chicanery of the profiteers 
and the arrogance of the industrial laborer can be brought under 
control. 
And now, if ever, the time is at hand. To be successful, a 
revival of handicrafts must be something more than an artist’s 
gospel of perfection, it must be an economic possibility. Today’s 
revival is more than possible, it is a true product of the working 
of an economic law. In England the movement is widespread. 
Ruskin as a prophet has at last come into his own; in Germany 
societies have been founded to encourage and develop household 
arts and there have been exhibitions of handicrafts at Leipzic 
and Berlin. 

America has inherited from her colonial artisans a handi- 
craft tradition of exceptional dignity and beauty. May these 
roots, which have never died, thrust out new branches. 
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Should they grow and bear fruit, it will mean much for 
human happiness. 





“Have any readers of THE PLaycrounp,” asks Mr. Joseph 
Lee, “any evidence in support of the belief that home handicraft 
is coming back to any considerable extent as far as America is 
concerned? It would be exceedingly interesting to receive testi- 
mony on this point. The return of handicraft—wherever it 
gives any scope for the sense of form or workmanship—would 
be a great step in alleviating the present spiritual starvation of 
the great majority.” 


Book Reviews 


RECREATION 


By Viscount Grey of Fallodon, K. G. Published by Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, Mass. Price, $1.25 
This charming essay, a published address delivered at the Harvard 
Union, December 8, 1919, sets forth the mellow views of recreation of a 
cultivated gentleman who has lived long and well. Earl Grey confesses to 
a liking for tennis and a real passion for salmon and trout fishing. Read- 
ing, especially if planned ahead of time, the author ranks high as recreation. 
How well his own leisure was planned for and spent may be judged 
from his account, widely quoted, of a bird walk taken with Theodore 
Roosevelt. He quotes from Roosevelt: “He is not fit to live who is not 
fit to die and he is not fit to die who shrinks from the joy of life or from 
the duty of life.” It seems significant to the author that Roosevelt placed 
the joy of life and the duty of life side by side. 
“If, as years go on, we can feel the beauty of the world as Wordsworth 
felt it and get from it 
‘Authentic tidings of invisible things 
Of ebb and flow and ever during power, 
And central peace existing at the heart 
Of endless agitation, 
then we have, indeed, a recreation which will give us not merely pleasure, 
but strength, refreshment, and confidence. Something of the same feelin 
we may get from an appreciation of great music, beautiful architecture, an 
other things that stir us with an impression of everlasting greatness. Enjoy 
these and cultivate the appreciation of them, but especially if you can, culti- 
vate the enjoyment of the beauty of nature, because it costs nothing and 
is everywhere for everybody; and if we can find recreation in such things as 
these, then, indeed, we may make the joy of life great as well as the duty 
of life, and we may find that the joy of life and the duty of life are not things 
adverse or even to be contrasted, but may be, as Colonel Roosevelt puts them, 
companions and complements of each other.” 


TIN CAN TOYS AND HOW TO MAKE THEM 
By Carrie Williams. Published by C. Williams, 5454 Page Ave., St. Louis, 

Mo. Price, Cloth, $2.50. Paper, $1.50 ’ 

The author has for years experimented with children in the makir~ of 
inexpensive toys of paper cardboard and wood but has found her greatest 
success in her own work with the despised tin can. Necessary materials, 
directions and pictures of the toy are given in each case. 
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